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An A. S.C. Installation 
Auditorium, Frank H. Morrell High School, Irvington, N. J 
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American” Superiority is Acknowledged 


N auditorium seating ...as in all school seating, school men the 
I country over acclaim the superiority of the A. S.C. product. Without 
sacrificing sturdiness and hygienic perfection, buyers are assured a beauty 
of finish and design . . . an artistic execution in every detail that lends 
character and individuality to the auditorium. Witha diversity of models 
to fit both limited and liberal budgets . . . an ample stock is always avail- 
able. 53 strategically located warehouses serve to meet any emergency. 





An A. S.C. Auditorium Installation 
Frank H. Morrell High School, Irvington, N. J 
Donn Barber, Architect 


“The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to You’ 


American Seating Company 


14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
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An A.S.C. Auditorium Installation, Cossitt Avenue Junior High School, La Grange, [lL 
Childs & S 6 


hokds & Semath. Archstect: 




















An A.S.C. Auditorium Installition 
Jamaica High School, Jamaica, N. Y 
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12th and Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURGH OFFICE, 217 Fulton Bldg. 
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Non-Cancellable Non-Assessable 
Health and Accident Insurance for Teachers 


ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


Pays for Loss of Double 


Both Hands 








once anes Sight of 


$110.00 Monthly Indemnity for Illness or Ordinary Accidents for 12 
consecutive months 


$220.00 Monthly Indemnity for Common Carrier or Auto Accidents for 
12 consecutive months 





$100.00 Identification Fee in addition to all other indemnities if disabled 
by illness or accident while away from home 

During the first month of hospital confinement, Double Indemnity will 
be paid for Illness or Ordinary Accidents 

Every disease to which the human body is heir and accidents from any 
cause whatsoever are fully covered 


This Company is on a Legal Reserve basis and has $100,000.00 
deposited with the Insurance Department of Pennsylvania 

Further particulars of our wonder policy will be mailed upon 
request or we will be pleased to have our nearest representative 
call and explain same 1n detail. 


Pennsylvania Casualty Company 


LANCASTER, PA. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
SUMMER SESSION 


A Wide Range of Courses Offered 


IELD course in Natural History at Na-Wak- 
Wa Lodge; Biology courses at Erie; evening 
courses in the University’s Downtown Division; 
complete year courses in major sciences—botany, 
chemistry, physics, zoology; journalism; adult im- 
migrant education courses; coaching courses—foot- 
ball, basketball, track. 


| PIC2 «00 ~ = ae 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Address Director, Summer Session 























WO summer sessions will be held at Syra- 

cuse University in 1928, the first from July 3 

to August 10; the second from August 13 to Sep- 

tember 14. This year over 300 courses are to be 

offered, with a teaching staff of about 150. Most 

of the colleges of the University have summer 
courses. Bulletin sent on request. 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 107 Administration Bldg. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Syracuse, New York 
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Bucknell 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 2 to August 10 
—STUDY— 


Graduate Work, Teacher Training Courses, 
Demonstration School, Regular Co'lege W ork 


RECREATION—INSPIRATION 


Beautiful Campus, Recreational Opportu- 
nities, Special Lectures and Entertainments 


WARNER-ZUPPKE Coaching School, July 2-July 14 


For full information address Director Summer Session 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY - _ Lewisburg, Pa. 

































Summer Session 1928 ome 
and Education. Faculty of distinguished pro- 
fessors. Combines intensive work with ideal 


July 10-Aug. 21 rey 





D li htf l summer vacation. 
eng ttu Y College occupies 11 acres in high, cool location, 25 
Philadelphia VY minutes from center of Philadelphia. 90 trains each 
day. Within easy reach of Atlantic City and Wash- 
Suburb te - ington, D.C. Annual attendance about 500. 
Swimming pool, tennis courts, archery, . gymnasium. 


Chapel with large pipe organ. Interesting entertainment. 


Q a Moderate rate includes board, room or suite with private 


aL bath, laundry, linens, bath room supplies, towels, ete. Regis- 


RY © trants not required to bring any furnishings. 
‘ \ & Books and class 


room supplies may be brought or purchased at 
College book store. 


Flat rate of $200 covers as many semester hours as registrant may 
elect with maximum of 9. 
¥ 


ayment due on opening date. Registration fee with application $10. 
(Credited on term charge.) Number limited. For further information 
address Registrar, Beaver College, Box P, Jenkintown, Pa. 





Accredited by the Pennsylvania State Coun- 
CA eil of Education. Courses in Liberal 


















SPECIAL SUMMER SESSIONS 
8 Weeks Beginning June 25 
Prominent Specialists on Lecture Staff: 
Frederick Kissenger, C. P. A. (Temple), E. H. Crabbe 
(Harvard), Dr. Herman H. Horne (N. Y. U.), Dr. 
Leslie Fournier (Princeton), Dr. C. E. Partch (Rutgers), 
Dr. A. F. Poffenberger (Columbia), and others. Frea 

Work for ‘‘Uncle Sam.”’ Railway Postal instruction in Stenotypy. 


Aneel : a Awe Submit Statement of Previous College Work for Evalua- 
Siro0reaT00" a eo Peni tion toward Bachelor’s or Master’s degree in commercial 
—— woe mien education sufficient science. Salary increments depend on collegiate status. 

Write IMMEDIATELY for free list of U. S. Government positions Send for Special Bulletin 


how open to men and women 18 up. RIDER COLLEGE TRENTON, N. J. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE Dept. E-322 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 


SUMMER SESSION 1928 


Eight weeks, June 11-Aug. 3 
Six weeks, June 25-Aug. 3 


Courses for Teachers and Supervisors of 
Public School Music 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Manual and Industrial Arts 


Courses for Undergraduates in Architecture, 
Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, Me- 
chanics, English, History, Economics, Com- 
mercial Law, Engineering, Drawing and 
Descriptive Geometry. 





Short Courses in Surveying and Coal Mining. 


The Tower 
EXCEPTIONAL LABORATORY, STUDIO AND SHOP FACILITIES 


For Catalog, address the Director of Summer Session, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
































Lehigh University 


Summer Session 
July 5 to August 15, 1928 


Specialized 
Study 


The Institute of English Education 





COLLEGIATE Courses: Accounting, Astron- 

omy, Business Administration, Chemistry, 
| The Institute of Music Education Civil Engineering, Economics, Education, 
Electrical Engineering, English, French, 


Geology, German, History, Latin, Mathe- 
PENN STATE 


The Institute of French Education 





matics, Mechanical Engineering, Philoso- 
phy, Physics, Psychology, Spanish. 


For Bulletin address 


Director of the Summer Session 
The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. 

















8 
mm n PROFESSIONAL (COURSES FOR TEACHERS: 
Su er Sessio Education, Psychology. 
July 2 < August 10, 1928 GRADUATE CouRSES: Education, English, 


Philosophy, Psychology. 
For Summer Session Bulletin address 


Director of Summer Session 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


Bethlehem, Pa. 


























PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. Published monthly, 


December and March. 


except July and August, semi-monthly in November, 
Entered as second-class mutter September 1, 1921, at the post offices at Harrisburg 
and Lebanon, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL | 


McGill University || || GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
June 25 to July 28, 1928 
Thoroughly French Atmosphere 
Only French Spoken 
Entirely French Staff 
Elementary, Intermediate and Advanced 
Courses 
Morning—Lectures and Class Room Instruction 
Afternoon—Group Conversation, Sight-seeing, Sports 
Evening—Concerts, French Plays, Entertainments, 
Illustrated Lectures 
Write for Circular to the Secretary 


| 
| 
FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
McGill University | 





Summer Session 








June 25 to August 4, 1928 


A broad schedule of courses for 
teachers and administrators. 





Special opportunities for teachers 
in junior and senior high schools. Un- 
usual advantages for teachers of com- 
mercial subjects. 


MONTREAL QUEBEC 














BYRON W. KING SCHOOL OF ORATORY 

Courses of instruction for all kinds of Public Speaking 

and Entertaining, Teaching, Church Activities, etc. | | 
Diplomas and Degrees Granted 

Remedial Instruction for Stammering and other Defects | 





























ef = = —- ay ee instruction in Raneorcnge wae Healthful 
usic, Dancing ay Coaching. imate. reational opportunities. 
Summer Session, June 11 to August 4 $ = ecreat oor 
Address, Secretary of School, for catalog 
Mt. Oliver Station Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
| 





Further information may be had by 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY | applying to 


We are pleased to announce that we have acquired 
the PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 48th year. “‘Old- 
est teachers agency in the United States under one | 
continuous management.’’ By this union we have added | 
many years of experience in placement to our efficient 
organization. We are now able to serve school officials 
and teachers better than ever before. | 





Registrar H. O. WHITE or | 
President WrEIR C. KETLER 


Grove City Penna. 





Offices: 205 North 7th St., Allentown, Pa., P. 0. Box 157 



































THE BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU, Inc. 





| 711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 

| 1213 Flatiron Building, New York City 
Superintendents who list calls with full details of their requirements are pleased at 

| results. Only candidates answering the requirements are notified; the number is al- 


ways limited, definitely if requested; full information is supplied and interviews ar- 


| ranged; nearly always the superintendent is helped. List calls with us as they occur; | 
| we work only on direct requests. 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE | 




















wanna ce] | CENTRAL 

AGENCY, INC. “itescdence™ TEACHERS’ 

| a a ng elgg and selects AGENCY 
Free service to schools and colleges. 


Choice positions waiting for good teach- 
ers. Enroll now. 


JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 














If you want helpful and reliable 

Teachers assistance enroll with us. Free 

hee? Bld TE Bid enrollment and no charge unless position is secured. 

a “ae ae Sl on See ea° If you want good 

a OTHER OFFICES:—Northampton, New Haven, Syra- School Authorities teachers and in- 
cuse, Cincinnati, Memphis telligent service get in touch with us. No charge. 
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The Educators Beneficial Association 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania Woolworth Building 


ANNOUNCEMENT.—At a Special Meeting of the Association, held 
April 12, 1928, a Funeral Benefit of $100.00 was added to all new Cer- 
tificates of Membership. 


HE Association’s certificates are now ideal in every respect. They provide 

indemnity for SICKNESS, ACCIDENT, QUARANTINE, NATURAL and 

ACCIDENTAL DEATH. They cover ALL DISEASES. Benefits for the 
FIRST WEEK; for QUARANTINE; for HOUSE CONFINEMENT and CON- 
VALESCENCE are all payable THE YEAR ’ROUND. All weekly benefits are 
INCREASED 10% if the annual dues are paid in one sum. 

In addition to the above, every Certificate of Membership is backed by the 
Association’s reputation for liberality and promptness in the payment of its claims. 
3enefits paid since January Ist, $45,000.00. During 1927, $103,161.02. Since or- 
ganization, more than $600,000.00. Assets, for the protection of members, $185,- 
000.00. 


Certificates of Membership ABSOLUTELY NON-CANCELLABLE. Some 
members have received benefits fourteen times, and we still keep them. Claims paid 
WITHOUT AFFIDAVITS. NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION required. 

Always pronounced O. K. by the State Insurance Department. Member, 
Pennsylvania Insurance Federation. Member, Lancaster, Pa., Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Write for complete information of the plans of protection we offer 
It will pay you well to investigate 


+. 
































Smith and Bagley 


MASTERY SPELLERS 


Book I 2nd, 3rd, 4th Grades 
Book II 5th and 6th Grades 
Book III 7th and 8th Grades 


Differentiated word lists are provided for children 
who spell well, those who spell badly, and those who 
merely spell. The most useful words in the language 
have been scientifically determined, and perfect mas- 
tery of each of them is insisted upon and facilitated 
through spelling games, puzzles, and pictures. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas San Francisco London 
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The Travel Department of the Service Bureau of State Teachers Associations is at your service in planning 
your summer travel. This assistance covers all branches of travel to any part of the world. New descriptive 
folders and booklets are now awaiting your call. Material will be mailed promptly if you will write us where 
and when you expect to go. Enclose stamped self-addressed envelope for reply. Write to the Travel 
Department of the Service Bureau of State Teachers Associations, 416 Shops Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 

















IEMPLECi> TOURS 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TRAVEL SCHOOL 
IN EUROPE SUMMER 1929 
Including attendance at the 
WORLD’S FEDERATION OF EDUCATION ASSN. 
GENEVA, JULY 26- AUGUST 4 
A series of laboratory tours in comparative 
education carrying college credit under lead- 
ers of international reputation. Each tour will 
include countries that can contribute most to 

its particular educational field. 
AMONG THE LEADERS ARE 
Prof. Patty Hill; Dr. Mary Reed; Dr. Jesse 
Davis; Dr. J. A.C. Chandler; Prof. Edwin Lee; 
Prof. Clair Turner; Dean Walter Athearn. 
For further information write to 


TEMPLE Ci TOURS 


444-J-Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 











GOOD TEACHERS ADVANCE | 


Free enrollment in our Bureau will assist you 
to do so in 1928 
SEND FOR BLANK 


MODERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Freeman P. Taylor, Ph.B., Director 
1002 Market Street - - Philadelphia, Penna. 























UNIVERSITY 
GENERAL TOURS 


of Uravernty Tours 
M0 BAST 42"ST. Row Jord City 











Make Your Trip to the 


IN. Be fa 


CONVENTION 
the beginning of a delightful vacation 


MUNN UM iM 


il 
a yl ut 


Nii nT ‘AN 


i 
wy 


still 
| in 
ill 


wit 


Write Vacation Headquarters 


about thewonderful Black Wyoming and Wiscon- 
Hills of South Dakota, sin’s Land O’ Lakes. 
Colorado, California and Low Fares with liberal 
the Pacific Northwest,  stop-over privileges enable 
Yellowstone National you to reach conveniently 
Park,Jasper NationalPark, any one of these interest- 
Dude Ranch Country of ing regions. 


Send for illustrated booklets of places you are 
most interested in. Address 


C. A. CAIRNS, Passenger Traffic Manager 
226 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Cuicaco & NORTHWESTERN RY. 


te eee 











Cruise the Heart 
of Old French-Canada 


to 


NEWFOUNDLAND—GASPE—CHALEUR BAY 
—OR THE CANADIAN LABRADOR 


Quaint, picturesque, romantic lands that fringe 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence! Century-old villages. 
Sport in season. Wonderful scenery. Fun aboard 
and ashore. Regular fortnightly sailings from 
Montreal and Quebec. Also de luxe week-end 
cruises up the SAGUENAY RIVER 


Ask Any Travel Agent, or 
CLARKE STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 


103 Drummond Bldg. Montreal 
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The Cosmopolitan’s 
Time to Go Abroad... 
August ... September 


Of course in a Cunarder one is 
always comfortable...has every 
service... even in the height of 
the summer rush season... But 

. by allmeans... if youcan... 
go in August... September ... the 
perfect... the cosmopolitantime... 
in England...on the continent... 


And Cunard’s 1928 Cabin Service 
offers the perfect travelling solution 
. if you want to go in dignified 
counshett ... but at pleasantly mod- 
erate rates .. . $152.50 and up Cabin 
. $107.50 “Tourist Third Cabin. 


The Scythia and Laconia. ..two 
proud cruise ships .. . The Caronia 
and Carmania...as a matter of 
sheer luxury... have added % 
million dollars in improvements! 
...hot and cold running water 

...real beds... beautiful glass- 
enclosed decks . 


The Lancastria ne Tuscania... 
another popular pair... also go to 
France and England . 


Have you joined the Cunard Travel Club? 
Membership $1.00 for 1 year. 


CUNARD 





See Your Local Agent 


1840 - EIGHTY - EIGHT - YEARS - OF - SERVICE - 1928 











aaa ahah 


BERMUDA 


A quaint, “different” little 
foreign land. Delightful 
climate for golf, tennis, 
swimming, and other out- 
door sports. 


Average summer temperature 77°. 


8-Day Inclusive Tours 
$102 and up 


Rate effective June 1 


ered new quad- 
pee M. S. “BER- 
DA” (20, 000 tons), 
unsurpassed in luxury by 
any ship afloat, alternates 
in semi-weekly service with 
twin-screw S. S. “FORT 
VICTORIA” (14,000tons). 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL 


Every luxury. 75 rooms with bath. 
Large tiled swimming pool. $6.50 
per day (up) for room and meals. 


For illustrated booklets apply to 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall Street, New York City 
or any authorized agent. 





—_—_—anr 
rae HAVANA 


ALL- EXPENSE y 
10 and 17 Days - ISEs 
$ 140,, 
AX exhilarating vacation. 
Sightseeing in exotic 
Havana. Maintenance on 
steamer. Slightly higher rates at 
hotel. Automobile trips in- 
cluded in fare. Proportionately 
higher rates for 17-day cruise. 
Sailings each Saturday. 


ALL- omens 
EXICO “S50 
DELIGHTFUL scenic WARD 
cruise. For teachers | INE 


and students going to the 
University of Mexico, round 
trip tickets, limited to six Ft. Wall Street, New York 
months, at $185 up. Sailings or Any Authorized Tourist Agent 


Sor Vera Cruzeach Thursday. 


ee == 
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like new.” 


to ALWAYS 























~Are EVERLASTING 


“No matter requirements the 
years bring—generation after generation 


—Natural Slate Blackboards are always 


This economic fact in itself, without 
even considering the Cleanliness and Du- 
rability of fire-proof Slate, convinces the 
leaders of the Teaching Profession . . 
USE NATURAL SLATE 
BLACKBOARDS! 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO, 


601 ROBIN AVE., PEN ARGYL, PA. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 










































For Character-Building 


THE ATLANTIC READERS 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 


Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Book |. The Understanding Prince Grade IV 
Book Il. High and Far Grade Vv 
Book Il. The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV. The Great Conquest Grade VII 
Book V. Outward Bound Grade VIII 


These are the outgrowth of Dr. Condon’s 
profound personal conviction that soul culture 
is the most important and most necessary 
phase of education, and that the development 
of personal character is the thing of greatest 
concern. 


Designed primarily as basal texts, these 
books are filled with material of ethical im- 
portance, most of it being new to school read- 
ers. They are also full of the natural interests 
of developing childhood. Even the notes make 
delightful reading. Narrative, biography, de- 
scription, nature studies, essays, letters, quo- 
tations, inscriptions, and truly distinctive po- 
etry have been selected by Dr. Condon, always 
under the certainty, with’ Emerson, that “‘char- 
acter is higher than intellect.” 


Malling price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Interest - in History 
and Geography Recitations 


TR you would make every geography recita- 
tion successful and interesting to both 
pupils and yourself, use the new ATWOOD 
Regional-Political maps especially designed 
for Problems and Projects by Dr. Atwood, 
nationally known edeenehonel authority. 
G For history, use the new SANFORD- 
GORDY series with haat y= Background 
and Beginnings. They will delight and sur- 
prise you in the way they secure sustained 
pupil interest and aid in the inculcating 
of basic historical facts. O| Booklets de- 
scribing and illustrating both series gladly 
sent to interested teachers. Q Clip this ad 
to your letterhead and mail for your copies. 


AJ.NYSTROM & Co. 


SCHOOL MAPS, GLOBES & CHARTS 


3333 Elston Chicago, 
Avenue Illinois 376 
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Temple Universit For years 
emple University y 
Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., Drawing Teachers have looked 
Philadelphia, Pa for something better than the 
pan, SS. best wax crayons to teach color 
: in the grades 
College of Liberal Arts and 

Sciences 66 9 
Teachers College PRESTITE 
School of Commerce IS THE 
Professional Schools: 

Theology, Law, ANSWER 

Medicine, Dentistry, 

Pharmacy, Chiropeiy Sample Offer to Teachers 
School of Music rete tt a 
Training School for Write ‘‘Prestite’’ on a 

Nurses postal and send it to 
Uni i ade 
versity High School | School Bureau—Pencil Sales Dept. 
Summer Session July 2—August 10 | 
SEND FOR BULLETIN | JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Phone, Stevenson 7600 | Jersey City, New Jersey 
— — = Vnic OS 





























Do you want a permanent 
geographic structure ? 





H O M E FO F K S » a geography for beginners, 


should be used to lay the foundation. 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY, Books I and II, 


should be employed to complete the building. 


These three books comprise an elementary course by Dr. J. Russell 
Smith, of Columbia University. 


and effective method of teaching geography. 


They offer a most interesting 
With a regional 


treatment in the later book it teaches, by association, facts and 
concepts that remain with the pupil for all time. 


Send for illustrated literature 





\& 


Winston Building 








THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 
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The High School Magazine as a Project 


G. HAROLD ANTRIM 


Faculty 


The high school magazine, popular a decade 
ago, has largely given way, in recent years, 
to the high school newspaper with its literary 
supplement. Many institutions that have 
faced the problem of deciding between the 
two types of publications, have given the pre- 
ference to the latter as a medium of expres- 
sion for the literary endeavors of their pupils. 

The most common accusation against the 
magazine is that it prints material that is 
largely forced; that its articles are obtained 
by the process of assignment, thereby killing 
spontaneity on the part of the pupils. Yet 
do not the better high school newspapers 
resort to the unifying influence of the assign- 
ment sheet? Mr. Frederick Lewis Allen, As- 
sistant Editor of Harper’s Magazine, in a 
recent article published in Current Literature, 
said: 

“As anyone who has edited a high school 
paper is aware, nobody can get out a success- 
ful periodical by simply waiting for manu- 
scripts to come in and selecting the best of 
them, even when they come in by the cart- 
load; the successful editor must be constantly 
going out after material.” 


Faced, two years ago, with the question of 
whether to continue the publication of her 
magazine, The Crimson and Gold, or to sub- 
stitute for it a newspaper, Columbia High 
School decided in favor of the former. Fol- 
lowing a year of experimentation in which 
efforts were concentrated on staff organiza- 
tion and the studying of publishing technical- 
ities, she has, in the last year, been able to 
raise the standard of her magazine to a 
level that is at least encouraging. This level 
has been obtained by following the counsel of 
an authority well known in the circles of high 
school publications, for it was she who point- 
ed out the wisdom of making each issue a 
“special number,” valuable in itself. Thus, 
each issue becomes a project, and the greater 
portion of the material for the magazine is 
centered around a predominating thought. 


The first issue of this nature published by 
The Crimson and Gold staff was a Theatrical 
Number. 

An editorial explained to the readers the 
change of policy and the purpose of the par- 
ticular issue. Following this appeared a 
series of four articles in which the develop- 
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Adviser, 


Columbia, Pa. 


ment of the theatre was traced, being headed, 
respectively, The Greek Theatre, The Roman 
Theatre, The Elizabethan Theatre, and The 
Theatre Movement in America. Special books 
on the subjects were procured from the local 
library, the library of an adjoining city and 
the State Library. 

The Music Department submitted an article 
on The History of Opera. 

Another pupil, interested in the subject 
from a local standpoint, prepared a history 
of the Columbia Opera House, in its early 
days famous in this section of the State. His 
article included an explanation of the mate- 
rials that went into its construction, its cost 
and a graphic description of its ornate in- 
terior. 

Other pupils submitted criticisms of three 
plays that had been read as supplementary 
reading: Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Con- 
quer; Channing Pollock’s The Fool; and 
eee Kelly’s Pulitzer Prize play, Craig’s 

ife. 

A feature most interesting and profitable, 
so far as personal experiences are concerned, 
was a series of three interviews. Mr. E. H. 
Sothern, the well-known Shakespearean actor, 
was playing at that time in Lancaster. The 
editor secured, through the management of 
the theatre, an interview with Mr. Sothern, 
who very graciously discussed with him the 
influence of the drama in the life of the high 
school pupil, illustrating his points with sto- 
ries of his own contacts with students. A 
local playwright, the winner of a national 
prize in 1927, explained to another pupil the 
technique of play structure. Still another 
pupil discussed with a local merchant, who is 
interested in theatrics, the subject of Colum- 
bia as a theatrical town, and gleaned from 
him facts of interest concerning famous act- 
ors and actresses who, in years past, appear- 
ed at the local play-house. 

The French Club reporter turned in an 
article, in French, pertaining to the French 
Theatre. 

A one-act play, selected as the best of a 
number submitted in a contest conducted es- 
pecially for the issue, received a prominent 
place in the magazine. 

The latest issue was the annual Sports 
Number. Here, again, the idea of a pre- 
dominating thought prevailed, with an edi- 
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torial on the subject of sports as the intro- 
ductory article. 

Two very commendable contributions were 
procured from outside by writing to Connie 
Mack, Manager of the Philadelphia Athletics, 
and to Commander-Chaplain Maurice M. 
Witherspoon, United States Navy, All-Amer- 
ican tackle on the famous 1915 Washington 
and Jefferson football team. The well-known 
baseball manager, writing from his training 
camp at Fort Myers, Florida, pointed out the 
possible chances for high school pupils get- 
ting into the big leagues, concluding his ar- 
ticle with a set of helpful suggestions to 
athletes. Commander-Chaplain Witherspoon’s 
contribution was entitled Fighters, and treat- 
ed athletics from a moral angle. Some may 
question the feasibilitv of such outside contri- 
butions, but it has been our experience that 
the authoritativeness connected with such ar- 
ticles is both acknowledged and respected by 
our pupils. 

Student-prepared contributions included 
short stories about sports, an article on the 
subject of Sports in Literature, a digest of 
French Sports and summaries of the various 
sports within the school. 

As a special feature, a survey was con- 
ducted among the pupils to determine which 
sport was their favorite in so far as part- 
ticipation was concerned, which they enjoyed 
the most watching from the sidelines and 
which sports character was their popular 
choice. 

For almost a year the staff has been work- 
ing on what is believed will be the best num- 
ber that The Crimson and Gold has yet turn- 
ed out. As this article is being written, the 
finishing touches are being put on a tribute 
to Lloyd Mifflin, a Pennsylvania poet and 
painter and native of Columbia. Mifflin has 
been recognized both in this country and in 
England as a master sonneteer, but with the 
passing of years his genius has been over- 
looked. Thus, it is the hope of the staff that 
with a special Lloyd Mifflin issue it will be 
able to perpetuate his work not only through- 
out our county and State, but also throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. This issue 
came from the press in May. 

The Lloyd Mifflin Number is_ largely 
a symposium of tributes to our native son. 
The cover-page was contributed by a 
Philadelphia artist, Mr. Gardiner Criswell, 
himself a native of Columbia; the biographi- 
cal sketch was submitted by Mr. Joseph 
Jackson, for some years connected with the 
staff of the Philadelphia Public Ledger; Dr. 
Henry van Dyke forwarded a few lines of 
homage; Mr. William Dowsing, an English 
poet, wrote a charming letter of appraisal 
of Mifflin’s colorful sonnetry; Dr. M. c 
Witmer, Ursinus College, contributed a liter- 
ary analysis of Mifflin’s verse. 

The picture of the poet was printed from 
the original cut used in his volume of Col- 
lected Sonnets. Students wrote articles in 
which they tell of Mifflin’s birthplace and 
the home that he later built; of the annual 
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services held at the poet’s grave on his birth- 
day; of the valuable Mifflin Memorial Collec- 
tion of books, autographed and inscribed by 
famous literary personages, and now the 
property of Columbia High School; of the 
Miffiin Memorial Art Collection, representa- 
tive of the poet-painter’s ability as an artist 
of colors, now in one of the town’s grade 
schools; of the various anthologies that have 
included our native son as a representative 
American sonneteer. 

One of the most important and, education- 
ally, most instructive sections of the entire 
issue is that part devoted to the _ re- 
printing, with facsimile signatures, of letters 
written to Mifflin, being used now for the 
first time. Many of these letters have been 
taken into the classroom, and a short study 
made of the authors and their literary works. 
The signature of Thomas Hardy has brought 
“A Pair of Blue Eyes,” “The Mayor of Cas- 
torbridge,” and “Wessex Poems” close to us; 
that of Dr. Henry van Dyke has more than 
doubled the charm of “The Story of the Other 
Wise Man,” “Companionable Books” and 
“The Ruling Passion.” “The Story of Ken- 
nett” took on additional local color after the 
signature of Bayard Taylor was viewed; 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s “Marjorie Daw” 
seemed literally autographed after having 
handled a letter from that author. Horace 
Howard Furness, as an authority on Shake- 
speare, became doubly important after having 
heard the praises he sang of Lloyd Mifflin; 
Richard Henry Stoddard was no longer a 
myth, but a reality after having gazed at the 
letters he wrote under a most trying and pa- 
thetic circumstance—almost total blindness. 
Critics, commonly supposed to be grey-beard- 
ed and housed in impenetrable sanctums, be- 
came warm human beings upon the sight of 
the autogfaphs of Edmund Gosse, T. C. Bail- 
ey, Edgar Saltus and Charles Dudley Warner. 
Literature in general lost the air of its being 
something remote, and became, instead, an 
attainable possession at our very door. 

What can we hope for from the publication 
of this issue? First, an appreciation of Lloyd 
Mifflin and his poetry; second, a taste for 
good literature in general that will constantly 
improve with the passing of years; third, a 
knowledge and admiration of our better and 
established writers. 

Tentative plans have been made for an- 
other year, with predominating ideas not only 
for the individual issues, but also for the 
numbers as a complete set. Inasmuch as we 
wish the town to know more about our work, 
a series of five issues, each treating Columbia 
from some one angle, is being considered. 
For example, a Ghost Number, or Hallowe’en 
issue, would deal with ghost stories and su- 
perstitions prevalent around the town. An 
Industrial Number would contain a survey of 
the industries of the town; and stories, poems 
and essays would treat the subjects of the 
working man and his work, home life and 
recreation. A school Number would, likewise, 
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A Comparison of High School and 
College Marks 


ARTHUR W. FERGUSON 


Supervising Principal, Swarthmore, Pa, 


HIS study is offered as another bit of 

evidence that what a student does in 

his secondary school is a pretty good 
indication of what he will do in college. 

The Swarthmore high school is a small sub- 
urban school that faces the double problem 
of providing a balanced program of studies 
and activities, and at the same time getting 
75 to 80% of its graduates into college. The 
interest of the school does not end with get- 
ting its graduates into college, but a careful 
check is made upon what they do in college, 
especially in the freshman year. The tables 
upon which this article is based furnish data 
concerning 28 members of the class of 1927, 
who are now college freshmen. 

Table I shows the colleges attended, the 
quartile rank in the high school class and the 
plans of admission to college. Those who en- 
tered by plan B took examinations in one or 
two subjects, as opposed to four College 
Board comprehensives as in the case of those 
entering by Plan C. Forty were graduated 
in the class of 1927, so there were ten in each 
quarter. 

In order to make a study of the college 
marks received at the end of the first semes- 
ter, it was necessary to put the various mark- 
ing schemes on a comparable basis. Since 13 
out of 28 are attending Swarthmore College, 
the marking systems of the other colleges, as 
well as the marking system of the Swarth- 
more high school, were converted to the 
Swarthmore College basis. Table II shows 
the distribution of 182 college marks on the 
comparable basis described above. 


Table III shows the distribution of these 
182 college marks according to the quartile 
standing of the students in their high school 
class. This table clearly shows that the col- 
lege records are running true to the form 
displayed in the high school. It is interesting 
to note that 25% of all marks less than pass- 
ing were received by students standing in the 
third quarter of the high school class, and 
that 75% of marks less than passing were 
received by students standing in the fourth 
quarter. 
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Of 182 marks, 138 were assigned in the 
five major academic fields. The term social 
science embraces history and allied subjects 
such as sociology and political science. Table 
IV shows the distribution of these 1388 aca- 
demic marks by subjects. 

The marks received by the 28 students dur- 
ing the last two years of their high school 
course are given, by subjects, in Table V. 

A comparison of high school and college 
marks in academic subjects is made in Table 
VI. Considering that college students cannot 
be expected to strike their normal stride dur- 
ing the first semester of the freshman year, 
the college marks approximate the 
high school marks. 

While this study involves but 28 individuals 
the results agree with those of two other 
recent studies which investigated the marks 
of all the graduates of the Swarthmore high 
school who were in college at the time. We 
have concluded from our studies that: 

1. Graduates of the Swarthmore high 
school standing in the highest half of the 
class will do creditable college work. 

2. Graduates standing in the third quar- 
ter of the class will do fair college work with 
a few conditions in those subjects in which 
they have been weak in high school. 

3. 


closely 


Graduates standing in the lowest quar- 
ter of the class, if they can get into college, 
have a 60 to 70% chance of being graduated. 
The chance is this good because they usually 
attend colleges where standards have not been 
forced up by increased numbers applying for 


admission. Those who are graduated have a 
hard pull, and their records have quite a 
sprinkling of conditions and failures. Those 
who are in the lowest quarter of the high 
school class because of low ability always 
have trouble in college. Those who are in 
the lowest quarter because they have not 
worked in high school sometimes wake up in 
college, more often they do not. 

The Swarthmore high school has a selected 
student body. The median I. Q. is 110, and 
social and economic advantages in the homes 
are correspondingly high. Our specific con- 
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clusions would not hold for other types of 
schools; but the basic conclusion we believe 
will generally hold. What a student does in 
his secondary school is a pretty good indica- 
tion of what he will do in college. 


TABLE I 


College Attended by 1927 Graduates of the Swarthmore 
High School 
This table shows the quartile rank of the graduates and plan 
of admission to College 
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TABLE II 


First Semester College Marks of Class of 1927 
Swarthmore High School 
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TABLE III 


Distribution of first semester College marks by quartile 
rank of Class of 1927 Swarthmore High School 
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TABLE IV 


Distribution of first semester College Marks by Academic 
Subjects, Class of 1927 Swarthmore High School 
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TABLE V 


Distribution of High School Marks by Academic Subjects 
for 28 members of Class of 1927 attending College 
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Comparison of High School and College Marks for Class 
of 1927 Swarthmore High School 
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WHY COMMERCIALIZE THE 
SCHOOLS? 


Better Schools League, Inc., 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, IIL 


Our schools in recent years have become a 
prey to subtle propaganda on the part of 
private interests, and it has been an uphill 
task for superintendents and boards of edu- 
cation to put a check on this encroachment. 
School authorities are continually confronted 
with the job of freeing the schools of various 
promotional projects by outside activities. 

Our schools are regarded as one of the 
finest advertising mediums and the schoo) 
child—for reasons that are clearly obvious— 
a most excellent salesman. A multiplicity of 
local enterprises have come to recognize this 
fact and it has resulted in a tendency to 
commercialize the schools where boards of 
education and school executives have failed 
or been unable to put up strong resistance. 
On the other hand, considerable criticism has 
been heaped on those school officials where 
they have refused special interests to promote 
their projects. 

One reason for this situation is the growth 
of “Special Weeks,” which in recent years 
have in varying degrees become a part of the 
school program, and the tendency for these 
special weeks to increase has been so per- 
_— that it has been necessary to set the 
imit. 

Then, too, it may be chargeable in part to 
the World War. During that period the 
schools were anxious to contribute their bit 
and the bars were let down to a commendable 
degree. Since then some difficulty has been 
experienced in raising those bars again. 

The schools are no different in this respect 
from other organizations. “Tag Days” have 
become so frequent in towns and cities that 
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The Relation of the School Library to 


Vocational Guidance 


ALMA G. HAMILTON 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 


N the last few years many of us have ex- 
perienced the introduction of old Socratic 
plans of teaching under new names, such 
as the Winnetka, the Dalton, the project 
method. In these plans the teacher must be a 
guide and counselor in the search for knowl- 
edge, and here the school librarian plays an 
ever more important part. One really won- 
ders whether any distinction can be made be- 
tween the librarian and teacher, or teacher 
and librarian, for under such a system as Dal- 
ton, the classroom is really an extension of the 
library and both are laboratories for the work- 
ing out of a problem. This is especially true 
in the field of vocational guidance. A large 
part of vocational guidance is vocational edu- 
cation and that is organized in our schools in 
a much larger program of social science. 
As the social studies courses for our high 
schools are arranged in the state and city pro- 


grams, the burden of giving vocational infor- 
mation rests largely in the ninth grade, where 


a course in vocational civics is given. Our 
first lesson in this subject is not a field trip 
for the observation of some industry, but a 
lesson on what one can get out of a book. The 
first assignment sheet contains the questions 
on the meaning of a table of contents, index, 
supplemented by definite words to be looked 
up in the index, then on the page therein re- 
ferred to. The term “bibliography” is care- 
fully explained. A good deal of emphasis on 
the meaning and function of a bibliography is 
given, and reference is made to the manner in 
which assignment sheets are made out with 
the bibliography at the top. 

The librarian must be a teacher. A good 
deal of her teaching is conversational, helping 
pupils singly but she must also give group in- 
struction. The first lesson on a book is fol- 
lowed by a lesson in the library. Definite as- 
signments are prepared by the librarian on 
library manners, the purpose of the library, 
the use of a book, the Dewey Decimal classi- 
fication and the use of the card catalog. One 
of the best features of these lessons is the fact 
that pupils are learning by doing. Learning 
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to use a book and a library is a big step 
toward securing vocational information. 


It is our habit to have talks on various occu- 
pations once a week. The librarian gives a 
talk each term on Library Work As a Pro- 
fession. This is always a popular talk, large- 
ly due to the ability of our librarian to make 
library work the attractive occupation it is. 

It is through similar talks and through books 
that we try to arouse interest in particular 
vocations, and to create the proper attitudes 
toward work and one’s relations to the world’s 
work. Several writers have recently reiterated 
the opinion that attitudes toward a job may 
be more important to the effectiveness of the 
worker than his ability to handle the tools. 
Professor Kilpatrick expressed it well when 
he said that the will may be more important 
than the can, 

Good lists of suggestive readings are valu- 
able to the vocational guidance counselor. Our 
counselor has on hand a list of books, found in 
the school library, where she frequently sends 
a girl to read after she has analyzed her case. 
Professor Frank Parsons, the pioneer in case 
method of vocational guidance, frequently did 
the same thing, as for instance when he gave 
this advice to one of the cases: “And read 
good, solid books,—history, economics, govern- 
ment—and talk about them. Develop your 
conversational power.” 

In the ninth grade, we have the vocational 
information course. Here a beginning toward 
developmental reading has been made. As 
the classes stand this term, there are nine sec- 
tions divided among five teachers teaching in 
five different rooms. This has prevented con- 
centration of the books in one room and has 
thrown the burden of handling this reading 
upon the library. Ninth grade readers need 
much direction. In the library they singly 
approach the librarian who has an enviable 
opportunity to teach by conversational method. 
I am back where I began. I venture Socrates 
had no more profound questions put up to 
him than have our three school librarians in 
a single day. 
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Combine Travel with Summer Session for 
a Complete Vacation! 


Interesting side-lights on traveling in the wonderland of the west are described 


by a young Chicago Journalist. 


niece of Dorothy Dix. 


Would you like to include such a trip in your summer’s plans; to see the beauties 


of Western United States after attending summer session? 


Write the author in care 


of this magazine and she will tell you just how to plan such a vacation. 


BY MARGARET PATCH 


ARADOXICAL as it may seem, a teach- 
er may combine a most pleasant summer 
vacation among the splendors of our 

wonderland of the west with the supplement- 
ary education of a university summer session. 

Many of our great state universities offer 
special vacation work—the new and beautiful 
surroundings making these attractive, as well 
as the travel opportunities on the way. 

For the teacher, the synthesis of these two 
—recreation and education—is ideal. To be 
taught after months of teaching is a pleasant 
reversal and an effective educational advance. 

Summer travel in California, the Pacific 
Northwest and Canada is unlimited in possi- 
bilities. Two and three-week vacation trips, 
without the study feature but furnishing 
healthful recreation and scenic attractions, 
are “house-parties on wheels”—western trips 
based on the same sort of travel arrangement 
that have made collegiate tours to Europe 
such an overwhelming success. 

Such cruises as these, formerly only at- 
tempted by de luxe parties, may now be had 
at prices unbelievably low—an innovation in 
domestic travel. 

Planned specially to give two and three- 
week vacationers the maximum of travel and 
sightseeing, these house-parties include fea- 
tures impossible to arrange independently, 
even were it advisable to go to the trouble 
to arrange all these details oneself. 

For when you leave home you know within 
a few dollars of what your exact expenses 
will consist. The tour price includes every- 
thing—meals, hotels, tips, baggage transpor- 
tation, trips between hotels and train or boat 
—everything except purely personal expenses. 

And you also are assured of connections 
without hitch or trouble—special accommoda- 
tion and entertainment features, delightful 
and unusual. sightseeing, and more travel in 
the same length of time than could be ar- 
ranged on regular rail schedules. House-party 
tours are not just special cars on regular 
schedules—but a special train movement. 

The very latest of modern train, hotel, 
steamboat and motor bus equipment are de- 
voted to house-parties on wheels. 

And wherever a stop is made it is at the 
most comfortable of hotels—in some of them 
even special lounge rooms for house-party- 
ites. 

Sightseeing arrangements have been care- 
fully made so as to include all of the major 
points of interest and yet to allow time for 
such things as shopping, visits with faraway 
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(Courtesy, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R.) 
Old Faithful Spouts Its Steam 


friends and relatives—all the little special 
events that a trip away from home suggests. 
Wherever links are available, golf-lovers 
may enjoy their favorite game in place of 
sightseeing at no extra expense. 
Let us consider how one of these parties 
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goes on its magic-carpet way. We start out 
along the shores of the great Mississippi, 
stopping first at McLaughlin, S. D., to see 
the Sioux Indian ceremonials, rare survival 
of a day that is rapidly passing. 

Then across the Bad Lands we make our 
way, through the heart of the Rockies to 
Butte, Mont., a typical western mining town. 
Here we actually go down into one of the 
interesting copper mines, a treat not afforded 
the casual tourist. 

Not long after leaving Butte we pass 
through Missoula, Mont., where is located the 
state University of Montana. This school of- 
fers particularly attractive summer courses 
and many teachers plan to study there. Then, 
after the sessions have closed, they may tra- 
vel through the beautiful surrounding coun- 
tryside. 

Across the rugged Montana foothills, the 
house-party continues, penetrating the Bitter 
Root mountains, and arriving at Avery, Ida- 
ho, about dusk. This town is situated in the 
heart of this picturesque range. In one deep 
chasm, our train halts while we view the 
steep rock walls on one side and the rushing 
river on the other. 

Next, a full day at Spokane gives us a 
chance to drive out to beautiful Lake Coeur 
d’Alene and Hayden Lake, and to dine at 
Bozanta Tavern, picturesque mountain resort. 

Westward we ride through great stretches 
of the Wenatchee apple orchard country to 
Mount Rainier National Park, the largest 
glacial park in the world. To visit the gla- 
ciers’ ice caves we climb mountain slopes 
knee-deep in _ flowers. 
Evening finds us in 
Tacoma; then through the 
beautiful Cascade Range to 
Seattle. 


A delightful sail across 
Puget Sound on one of the 
palatial cruisers of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific fleet brings 
us to Victoria, known as a 
“bit of England.” A day is 
too short for the interesting 
sights here—the Dominion 
observatory and great gov- 
ernment dry docks, the 
world famed Butchart’s 
sunken gardens. 


Across Georgia Sound we 
sail to Vancouver for anoth- 
er delightful day, motoring 
through Stanley Park under 
its giant trees, hoary with 
age; visiting the beautiful 
beaches and the quaint Ori- 
ental section with its fasci- 
nating wares; and viewing 
the wonders of Capilano can- 
yon. 


Our westward march com- 
pleted, we turn almost re- 
gretfully to the east, pass- 
ing through Fraser and 
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Thompson river canyons, stopping at Albert 
canyon for its glimpse of the towering peaks 
of the Canadian range. 


At Field we motor to Emerald Lake where 
Takakkaw Falls pours its dazzlingly white 
cascades into the green jeweled waters below. 
Through the Yoho valley and across the Con- 
tinental Divide lies lovely Lake Louise, its 


d 


beauties ours for one glorious evening. 


By daylight, we journey from Lake Louise 
to Banff, motoring along the shores of Bow 
River, and visit its mountain park where, in 
rustic native haunts, its fine animal collection 
lives in pleasant captivity. 

Across the vast wheatfields of Saskatche- 
wan we continue, stopping briefly at Moose 
Jaw for custums examination. 


Beyond lies Minnesota, land of ten thou- 
sand lakes. We visit Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, famed as the Twin “Bread and Butter” 
Cities of the world. And we would linger in 
Hiawatha land where the falls of Minnehaha 
flash and gleam among the oak-trees, laugh 
and leap into the valley. 


Incidentally, the N. E. A. convention will 
be held at Minneapolis, July 1 to 6. The 
University of Minnesota is located here, and 
its summer sessions are well known. 


And then our house-party wheels to an 
end. Reluctantly we say goodbye to our many 
new friends. Back to home and school we 
go—with a coat of tan, an invigorated spirit 
and memories never to be forgotten. 





(Courtesy, Canadian Pacific R. R.) 
Snug Bungalow Camp in Heart of Canadian Northwest 





A New Device for Rotating Classes 


CARL 0. BIRD 


Township High School, Numidia, 
Columbia County, Pa, 


Principal of Locust 
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Photograph of the new device for rotating 
classes as used in the Locust Township High 
School, Numidia, Pa. Three of the movable 
strips have been taken from the framework of 
the schedule and placed below it. 


One of the many plans to facilitate school 
management is the method of rotating classes. 
Our schedule is arranged on a simple device 
by which the periods of the day may be easily 
shifted. The program of classes is made out 
as all programs are usually constructed. In- 
stead, however, of having the same class the 
first period and the same one the last period 
each day, the schedule is changed once or 
twice a week as is found necessary, when a 
period is lost through some activity other 
than the regular routine of classes. 


On a cardboard fifteen by fourteen inches 
such activities as roll call, chapel exercises, 
noon lunch and health period are placed. The 
heading, the time for periods and the names 
of the teachers with their subjects are also 
printed on this large card. Square holes are 
cut in the card and movable strips are made 
to be easily slipped into and out of the square 
holes. 

It has been arranged so that the first ver- 
tical column shows the hours of the classes. 
In the second vertical column are the subjects 
for the first year students; the third, for the 
second year; the fourth, for the third year; 
and the last column, those for the fourth year. 


From 9:00 to 12:00 there are four forty- 
five minute periods. The afternoon has four 


forty periods, besides the twenty minute 
health period between 2:20 and 2:40. 


Our morning periods have been made forty- 
five minutes in length, so that we are sure 
of having the required number of minutes for 
a Carnegie credit in each class. 

The horizontal strips are made up entirely 
separate from the other part of the schedule. 
The classes which recite at a certain hour 
are placed on one strip, those for another 
hour on another strip and so on for the entire 
eight periods. 

There are two urgent reasons why we need 
some plan differing from the regular schedule 
of classes. The one is our county basket and 
base ball leagues during the fall and spring. 
The other is the plan that cur county follows 
of giving us a special agriculture teacher for 
five periods on Monday. 

We found that a period had to be lost each 
time we played ball. Dropping the same pe- 
riod each week would not be fair to the 
pupils or teachers concerned. We have 
worked out Monday’s complexities in this 
way. While our special agriculture teacher 
instructs the boys, the girls are given work 
in home economics and decoration by one of 
our full time teachers. These classes are 
grouped into sections—the upper two years 
together and the freshmen and sophomores 
in another group. While one group is in 
these classes the regular recitations for the 
others are heard. By carefully working out 
a program for Monday we have been able to 
hear all our classes except the last two of the 
day. 

By our device, when a period is lost for a 
ball game the movable strip is transferred to 
the beginning of the next day’s program. 
Monday’s special agriculture and art subjects 
make it necessary that two periods are mov- 
ed to the beginning of Tuesday’s program. 

There may be other times during the year 
that a period is sometimes lost. Frequently 
there is an opportunity of having a minister, 
business man, speaker or entertainer come 
into the school. The boys and girls and teach- 
ers all understand that when time is lost they 
will go on with the period immediately fol- 
lowing the one where they have stopped at 
the time of the interruption. The same method 
is in vogue should there be a half holiday or 
other interference with the day’s program. 

Any school using a plan of serving lunches 
at noon will find in this system of rotation 
an added advantage. All our girls belong to 
the cooking club, and all take their turn in 
the preparation of the lunch. With our plan 
a different group have a vacant period each 
week, so that all girls have their chance in 
the kitchen, and none of them ever has to 
lose a class. 
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An explanation should be made concerning 
the period which is designed as, “Art, Music 
and Laboratory.” On Tuesday at this period 
is given a course in Music to all those who 
choose it. All pupils have an opportunity to 
take a special course in art for one period 
a week. The juniors and seniors meet to- 
gether on Wednesday and the freshmen and 
sophomores are given this period on Thurs- 
day. The days that either group do not have 
art are used for science laboratory periods. On 
Friday this hour is made our extra-curricular 
period, which is often used for literary pro- 
grams, debates or class projects of special 
interest. 

This year we are teaching Chemistry to the 
two upper years, and next year Physics will 
be offered. We are also combining our Latin 
and English of these two years. This year 
Virgil is being taught and next year Cicero 
will be given. The classics and English com- 
position can quite conveniently be so alter- 
nated. 

At the end of a semester when a subject 
changes, obviously this change is noted on 
the movable slips. For example, during 
the first semester we had solid geometry in 
the space where now appears commercial 
arithmetic. 

We have had this system in operation for 
about seven months and it has proved itself 
to be sound. I am convinced that there is less 
of the fatiguing, tired feeling throughout 
the school. And we have the consolation that 
all the classes have been given a square deal. 

In the construction of our schedule, I can 
conceive of wood somewhat similar to a church 
register or perhaps celluloid, or other mate- 
rial being used, instead of cardboard, and the 
movable strips so fashioned that the lettering 
they contain can be changed at the end of a 
semester or year, which will give the device 
an element of permanency. This plan is ap- 
plicable to school systems both larger and 
smaller than my own. The feasibility of this 
method of rotating classes in divisions of an 
educational system other than the high school, 
as grades or even colleges, seems to me to 
be entirely possible. 





DOES RESEARCH PAY? 
Tangible Results Permit an Affirmative Answer 


About five years ago in New England a live 
and representative group of business men in 
non-competing lines organized among them- 
selves a research association. Eleven com- 
panies comprised the group which included a 
machine tool builder, a publishing house, a 
chain cotton mill owner, a tanner, a textile 
machinery house, a rubber goods manufacturer 
and several others. The annual value of their 
combined products totals more than one hun- 
dred and fiftv millions of dollars. They pool 
business information and exchange intimate 
facts about their methods and costs. They are 
candid about their errors and shortcomings. 
Profitable ideas come from facts in the posses- 
sion of the team members which are assembled 
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for the common good. An irrefutable illustra- 
tion of the value of this research plan is found 
in the experiences of two members who, after 
a report of one sub-committee on internal 
transportation problems, effected a saving of 
$35,000 a year in each case. 

There can hardly be found a stronger argu- 
ment for organized fact-finding, cooperating 
for new knowledge and mutual help in its 
application. 

This interesting research experience was 
described by Meyer Bloomfield, Consultant of 
the Policyholders Service Bureau of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company at the Annual 
Dinner of the Attleboro, Massachusetts, Cham- 
ber of Commerce. During his talk Mr. Bloom- 
field defined research as the most vital word 
in our language, representing the most dy- 
namic of all organization and economic func- 
tions. Research in business is another appli- 
cation of the modern idea of keeping individu- 
als and communities well as practiced by many 
of today’s leading physicians, who are devot- 
ing their services to prolonging the lives of 
the healthy as well as treating the ailing. 

It has been the mistaken conviction of many 
smaller manufacturers that research is a lux- 
ury and an overhead that undoubtedly does 
some good for large corporations that can 
stand the expense. The dramatic research 
work and accomplishments of large concerns 
has somewhat tended to obscure the fact that 
science and the methods of science are the most 
democratic of all human _instrumentalities, 
asking only to be used. A tremendous amount 
of data on an almost inconceivable variety 
of subjects is available and it only remains for 
the individual, whether a small or large con- 
cern, to assimilate it and apply it to specific 
problems. 

The value of research in the conduct of 
business is emphasized when one considers that 
today three types of business strategy are re- 
ceiving the greatest attention. They are: 

The strategy of location 

The strategy of unique product, such as that 

based upon a patent 

The strategy of utility and quality 
It is the last of these that is arousing the 
interest of practically all intelligent business 
men in the face of present day competition. 
To successfully meet the challenge of business 
strategy calls obviously for good management, 
which may be summarized by the following 
characteristics: 

Foresight, that is, seeing the problem ahead 

Planning, that is, charting an appropriate 

course of action 

Control, the direction of the planned course 

to the desired end 

The achievement of these three characteris- 
tics of good management and making them spell 
business success call for definite knowledge 
based upon facts. Business men must substi- 
tute foresight for hunch, information for opin- 
ion, knowledge for gossip, and hard, cold facts 
for tradition—Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 








Community Reaction 


A. H. MARTIN 


Supervising Principal West York Schools, York, Pa. 


N this democratic age when organization 
and cooperation are the key words of life, 
it is not more than just for a school head 

to take into consideration what his patrons 
think concerning the schools under his juris- 
diction. 

Schoolmen, as well as business people, realize 
more and more that valuable suggestions are 
given by patrons and employes if an opportu- 
nity is permitted them to speak. Not only is 
a closer bond formed between these two bodies 
but it is evident that greater results are 
obtained. 

Several weeks ago, a noted institute lecturer 
announced his great satisfaction in securing 
valuable suggestions from 500 men and women, 
entirely unassociated with school activities. A 
brief questionnaire revealed their frank state- 
ments concerning the schools in general. 


With these thoughts in mind, I began to 
think of my own community and what reaction 
I might receive should I do likewise. As a 
community project, few of these people had 
ever answered such questions. 


Eight questions were prepared which could 
be answered very readily by “yes” or “no.” 
A few short paragraphs explained the purpose. 
Every patron received a copy. There are ap- 
proximately 600 school families and 529 re- 
turns were made. 


Following are the questions: 


1. Have you visited the new high school 
building? ‘ ; 
Did you visit our schools this year while 
in session? 

3. Would you favor a Parent Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation to hold meetings about once a 
month? 

4. Are you generally satisfied with the prog- 
ress of the schools at the present time? 
If not, state reasons. (Space allowed for 
answer) 

5. Can you offer any suggestions to improve 
our schools? 

6. Do you have any criticism concerning any 

school activities in which we are now en- 

gaged? 

Are you satisfied with the progress or 

condition of your own pupil or pupils? 

8. Do you favor the junior high school plan? 


bo 


“I 


After a period of ten days the results had 
been tabulated and a mimeographed letter re- 
turned to each family showing what had been 
Various items were explained. 


learned. 
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6 not answered 


1. Response 242 yes 271 no 


Per cent 46 51 3 

2. Response 162 yes 351 no 5 not answered 
Per cent 30 66 4 

3. Response 321 yes 87 no 101 not answered 
Per cent 60 16 

4. Response 491 yes 15 no 22 not answered 
Per cent 93 3 4 

5. Response 41 yes 409 no 177 not answered 
Per cent 8 77 

6. Response 40 yes 443 no 64 not answered 
Per cent 8 84 8 

7. Response 467 yes 42 no 20 notanswered 
Per cent 88 8 

8. Response 412 yes 10 no 106 not answered 


Per cent 78 2 20 

Answers to questions 4, 5, 6 and 7 were pos- 
sibly most interesting in regard to suggestions 
and criticism. I extended an invitation to 
everybody to come for a personal interview 
and further announced in so far as time would 
allow me, I would call to see them, should 
they not come to see me. 

I can heartily recommend such a project to 
other schoolmen, especially if they have cer- 
tain things hanging in the balance. It seems 
to be worth while. 





SALESMEN OF KNOWLEDGE 


GLENN FRANK 

President University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

The future of America is in the hands of 
two men—the investigator and the interpret- 
er. We shall never lack for the administrator, 
the third man needed to complete this trinity 
of social servants. And we have an ample 
supply of investigators, but there is a short- 
age of readable and responsible interpreters, 
men who can effectively play mediator be- 
tween specialist and layman. The practical 
value of every social invention or material 
discovery depends upon its being adequately 
interpreted to the masses. Science owes its 
effective ministry as much to the interpreta- 
tive mind as to the creative mind. The 
knowledge of mankind is advanced by the in- 
vestigator, but the investigator is not always 
the best interpreter of his discoveries. Rarely, 
in fact, do the genius for exploration and the 
genius for exposition meet in the same mind. 
Many negro mammies of the south can make 
a strawberry shortcake that would tempt the 
appetite of the gods, but they might cut sorry 
figures as domesic science lecturers. The 
interpreter stands between the layman, 
whose knowledge of all things is indefinite, 
and the investigator whose knowledge of one 
thing is authoritative. The investigator ad- 
vances knowledge. The interpreter advances 

(Turn to page 655) 








What is Your Conception of the Purposes 
and Functions of a Voluntary Teachers’ 
Organization? 


JOSEPH F. NOONAN 
President P. S. E. A., Mahanoy City, Pa. 


Is the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation doing anything constructive to help 
the teachers of the state? Are its policies too 
conservative? Should a more militant attitude 
toward the solution of educational problems 
be assumed? Is it really an organization of 
teachers, or does it merely serve the ulterior 
purposes and motives of designing superin- 
tendents? 

Here and there such questions are frequently 
raised. They are both pertinent and signifi- 
cant. They indicate a deep-seated desire on 
the part of teachers for a better and more inti- 
mate understanding of their common profes- 
sional relationships, a somewhat belated but 
eminently proper recognition of the need for 
scientific method in thinking and a conscious 
optimistic recognition of the future probability 
of a new order of things in the educational 
world. Purposeful interrogation is often ex- 
tremely valuable as an inciter of subsequent 
creative reflection. 

The Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion is vitally interested in the welfare of 
teachers. It stands squarely and without 
equivocation for the efficient rendering of edu- 
cational service in a highly specialized manner, 
the judicial determination by a court of last 
resort of all legal enactments adversely affect- 
ing the rights of teachers, the statutory crea- 
tion of a sound tenure law, the maintenance 
of a salary schedule which will adequately pre- 
serve a standard of living consistent with the 
valuable service teachers render society, the 
continuance and liberalization of a retirement 
act to protect the superannuated and needy, 
the observance of proper ethical conduct by 
those who administer the school systems of 
Pennsylvania, and the passage of such legisla- 
tion as will improve and heighten the teaching 
profession. These objectives, coupled with 
many others, are kept alive by a series of 
active working committees which operate sil- 
ently, effectively and continuously all the time. 

A voluntary teachers’ organization such as 
this is fundamentally an agency of interpreta- 
tion. The role of a Nimrod or Nemesis is 
hardly within its province. It seeks neither to 
dominate the professional outlook of its mem- 
bership nor to keep the caldron of non-pro- 
fessional discontent boiling at fever heat. Its 
workings never border on the spectacular. It 
merely does things. In principle it rather 
gives substance and stability to the common 
purposes of teachers, becomes virile and active 
when the rights of educators are endangered, 
studies and interprets significant educational 
movements and keeps the profession informed 
about its own particular interests. 


Public service differs from private enter- 
prise. Teachers, as representatives of the 
state, are essentially the harbingers and pur- 
veyors of a state function. They must be 
careful at all times not to conflict with the 
statutory and judicial mandates of established 
governmental procedure. Militancy is neither 
a tenable prerequisite nor the logical outcome 
of education properly conceived and sanely 
interpreted. Only as the profession revitalizes 
its activities and increasingly serves the grow- 
ing needs of a changing democracy can 
dynamic social force breathe creative spirit 
into the complicated machinery of a dull form- 
alism that has killed initiative so many years. 
The change must come in the meaning and 
purposes of education itself before the profes- 
sion of teaching can be revivified and trans- 
muted into a procreative body. 

The number of superintendents in the state 
is negligible in comparison with the number 
of teachers. Each member of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association has one vote. If 
the teachers of the commonwealth wish to ac- 
complish anything, the power to give direction 
is in their hands. Failure to exercise that 
power when duty calls is an indictment of no 
little reproach. 

What is the Association not doing that it 
should do? What is it doing that should not 
be done? If you have any ideas upon this 
subject, why not write the Editor? 





PHILADELPHIA PRINCIPALS’ 
First Year Book 

We welcome the First Year Book (1928) of 
the Principals’ Club of the Philadelphia 
Teachers Association, 1522 Cherry St., Phila- 
delphia. Officers: President, Thomas J. Dob- 
bins; Sec.-Treas., Frances L. Bowers. This 
fifty-page Year Book, edited by Raymond L. 
Chambers, chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee, is devoted to “Problem Solving in 
Arithmetic” in three main divisions. 

The first is an exposition of the psycho- 
logical bases of judgment and deductive rea- 
soning, those stumbling blocks of “problem 
solving” in any field. This is followed by an 
outline of some of the more prominent abili- 
ties that enter into this type of work, together 
with many helpful, practical suggestions to 
improve these specific abilities and incident- 
ally help along the process as a whole. The 
last section’ brings together a number of sci- 
entific and other practical experiments, stud- 
ies, devices and plans that have been worked 
out in different parts of the country and 
which have appeared in periodicals and scien- 
tific bulletins. 


CLUB 
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MINNEAPOLIS CONVENTION 


Date—July 1-6, 1928. 

Place—Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Suggested Time—From two weeks to two 
months. 

Pennsylvania Headquarters—Nicollet Ho- 
tel. All Pennsylvanians should register there 
and secure a state badge. All delegates from 
Pennsylvania are requested tc meet at Penn- 
sylvania Headquarters, Monday afternoon, 
July 2, at 5:00 o’clock to organize the dele- 
gation, to elect members of certain commit- 
tees and to transact any other business re- 
quiring attention. Because of the crowded 
program of the five-day session, no arrange- 
ments are being made for a Pennsylvania din- 
ner this year. 

N. E. A. Registration—Registration will be 
open Saturday morning, June 30. 

Vesper Services—Vesper services will be 
held Sunday afternoon, and a sacred concert 
will be given in the new Civic Auditorium 
Sunday evening, July 1. 

Representative Assembly—Sessions of the 
Representative Assembly will begin Tuesday 
at 9:00 A. M. and will be held each forenoon 
to Friday inclusive, except on Wednesday. 

July 4—There will be a patriotic program 
Independence Day in the auditorium, Wednes- 
day forenoon. The afternoon will be free for 
visiting points of interest. 

Railroad Fare—A special railroad rate of a 
fare and a half for the round trip on the 
identification certificate plan has been author- 
ized. Going and returning trips must be over 
the same route to secure the convention rate. 

Dr. Robb’s Party—George D. Robb, N. E. 
A. State Director, announced a trip in the 
May JOURNAL. For optional trips and costs, 
see page 555 of that isuse. 

Vacation Tours—For tours to Yellowstone 
National Park, the Pacific Coast, Alaska, the 
Grand Canyon, write any of the transporta- 
tion companies that have advertised in recent 
numbers of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL. 





CLASSROOM TESTS: OBJECTIVE 
POINT TYPE 


Establishment of correct interrelation be- 
tween tests and learning in the classroom is 
the aim of Dr. C. A. Buckner, University of 
Pittsburgh, which he discusses in a signi- 
ficant article in the May issue of The Amer- 
ican Educational Digest. Dr. Buckner says 
that from the barbarian’s rigorous rites that 
tested the adolescent’s fitness for adult society 
to the modern two-minute true-false test is 
a long step. And the emphasis is as incor- 
rectly placed now as it was then. Tests are 
still the end of learning to most pupils and 
perhaps even to an occasional novice in the 
teaching ranks. In the modern school, sec- 
tions of the course of study are covered. Then 
certain high spots are reviewed, not for great- 
er learning, but as preparation for coming 
tests. The fact that the results of these 
tests should contain information, which, when 
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correctly interpreted and acted upon, will 
lead to greater learning has been submerged 
under the rush of preparation for more and 
better tests. The last score of years has con- 
tributed a broadened repertory to the meas- 
ure of scholastic attainments. Notable 
among these is the objective point group, and 
the newest in this group is the teacher-made 
objective point test, a most effective device 
for greater learning when correctly construed, 
administered and interpreted. And the last 
condition shall be first in importance. Dis- 
tortion of factual relationships is the chief 
danger, but that can be overcome by careful 
organization, such as Dr. Buckner outlines 
here. Properly built up, these teacher-made 
tests are most valuable in the establishment 
of causes and effects. Their proper execution 
will emphasize in the mind of the pupil the 
correct contribution of tests to the end of all 
school activities, greater growth. 





AU REVOIR 


With this number we complete volume 76 
of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL and 
suspend publication till September 1. In ad- 
dition to the ten regular monthly numbers of 
62,000 copies each, we published the 1927 
Educational Review in November, the Lan- 
caster Convention issue in December and the 
Public School Directory in March. The Edu- 
cational Review and the Directory are 9 x 12 
inches in size, so cannot be bound with the 
other numbers. The Convention issue is the 
regular 7 x 10 inch size. 

The index to volume 76 is printed separ- 
ately and will be furnished free upon request 
to those who bind their journals. 


Bound Volume 


An increasing number of our readers order 
bound volumes each year for their permanent 


files. This year’s volume will contain: 

1. Ten montily numbers (new _ copies) 
September, 1927-June, 1928, inclusive, 656 
pages. 

2. The Lancaster Convention Issue, 68 
pages. 

3. Index. 


Orders up to 200 copies can be filled at 
$2.50 postpaid by the Pennsylvania State 
Education Asosciation, 400 N. Third St., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 





The 8,000 alumni of the University of Cali- 
fornia, scattered throughout the world, sat 
at a dinner table April 24 which figuratively 
encircled the world. In more than 75 cities 
the alumni dined at the same time, sang the 
same songs and either listened to the speakers 
in Los Angeles whose addresses were broad- 
cast or to speakers sent from the University. 
They pledged the first $2,000,000 of the $10,- 
000,000 fund for new buildings and equipment 
for their alma mater. The encircling table 
had sections in Mexico City, Manila, Hono- 
lulu, Shanghai, Tokio and Paris. 
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JOHNSTOWN BAND WINS TROPHY 
The following high school bands participat- 
ed in the State contest, May 12, at the John 
Harris High School, Harrisburg: 
I. Class A 
Ardmore, Lower Merion Twp.; Bethlehem; 
Harrisburg, John Harris; Johnstown; New 
Castle; Pittsburgh, Langley. 
II. Class B 
Nesquehoning, Mauch Chunk .Twp. 
Woodlawn. 


The Woodlawn band won the contest in 
Class B, and the Johnstown band in Class A. 
These bands are eligible to enter the National 
High School Band Contest in Joliet, Ill., May 
24 and 25. 





YOUR CREED 
ANNA JANE WALKER 
Saint Petersburg, Pa. 
An earnest purpose, an aim sincere, 
To strengthen the heart and calm all fear, 
Will lift you above a life so drear 
And build for you an abode of cheer. 


So, you who err and fear to dare, 

Steeped in regret, and laden with care, 
Take hope in yourself, your powers lay bare, 
Yourself and your gifts with the beggar share. 


If there’s love in your heart for what you do, 
No matter how humble, how old, how new 
That task, engendered by spirit true, 

Must needs bring success and comfort to you. 
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THE NEW ALBRIGHT COLLEGE 


The General Conference of the Evangelical 
Church held in Detroit five years ago decided 
that the two colleges of the denomination in 
Pennsylvania, Albright at Myerstown and 
Schuylkill at Reading, should be merged, pro- 
vided it be deemed feasible. Certain legal 
matters having been adjusted, commissions 
are now at work on the charter, and the per- 
fection of other details under which the merger 
shall be accomplished. The location of the 
college shall be Reading and the name, Al- 
bright. A history of the charter of both insti- 
tutions is included in the new charter and 
the date of original incorporation set at 1856 
when the first charter was granted. 

The granting of the new charter by the 
Courts may take place within the present 
calendar year, but the actual physical merger 
cannot take place until after ample facilities 
and equipment in the form of buildings, labora- 
tories, apparatus, etc., such as are needed for 
a fully accredited college of high rank have 
been supplied. The new Albright, resulting 
from this merger, promises to become a college 
in Pennsylvania of which the State as well 
as the denomination can be proud. 





DO YOU KNOW 

That Pennsylvania was the first State to 
have an ice cream factory? It was located at 
Seven Valleys, York County, and started to 
make ice cream in 1852. 

That Pennsylvania leads in the produc’ion 
of pretzels and was the first North American 
home of this bakery product? 

That a grist and flour mill is still in oper- 
ation near Paoli, Pennsylvania, which was 
built in 1710, and supplied flour and grist to 
Washington’s Army at Valley Forge?—From 
the files of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture. 





THE MUSIC OF THE WATERFALL 


ALICE LEE ROTHE 

Roslyn Park, Pa. 
The forest—deep and green and brown 
A waterfall that tumbles down 
A rock that’s smooth—a place for me 
To sit and think in reverie. 
I cannot think! Why it does seem 
That I am listing in a dream 
Beethoven! I can hear it yet 
Then Paderewski’s “Minuet.” 
What rapture this—the “Spring Song” floats 
On Mendelssohn’s clear, ringing notes 
A solemn hush as Handel’s hymn 
“Largo” pervades the forest dim 
“The Last Hope” sadly fills the air 
The song Gottschalk called “Evening Prayer” 
Thunder—lightning—Weber’s “Storm” 
And through the trees the shepherd’s form 
What lovely melody is played? 
It is—yes! Schubert’s “Serenade” 
Then ah, so rudely I awaken 
As by my sister I am shaken 
“Dreaming again—loafing that’s all!” 
She did not hear my waterfall. 











COUNTY INSTITUTES, 1928 





County Superintendent Place of Institute Week of Institute 
Tale ied Seine anal, Se de ye pe W. Raymond Shank........ ee a a er Nov. 12 
CRITE i) RG he eo Eee PRIN GOs che ca no wie esis Aug. 27 
0 EE PE PR oe, Sd” eee ee ere Oct. 22 
TN ga ck oa cia 44.8 lineal Bear, SM. ob 0:4 wis eaew O8 Nee See nk kk os waa Oct. 1 
EE: «6 é alae bach ear See Lloyd H. Hinkle........... RENE 9's SESS go heve.c nine cae Dec. 17 
I coarse ta tack: oncekiass Ai oa by he: a ee PO NE es a ae Aug. 27 
TREE, a. atone (nb als WER oon) @ 4. SHEE Oe ge Oo HOUIGRVORNTO 256..5.0026 +0 Aug. 27 
REE oes shod ehecaietemacane J. Andrew Morrow........ TE SA ho hk Kk wed wee Oct. 1 
MOREE Fao ies: gin oh tinal mani EL s&s '6b'oned eis ee EE Fh iors ws opcia-ns 6s Nov. 12 
OE wicket Ania tain oie John T. Connell........... POU 3). a ae oa be baa a Dec. 17 
NINN <5. 0:0: sens, 059: 420 Sx & SE lc EN ca a. 5 50:58 Kew he OE aa. os 6 ied ive Oct. 15 
NO 5 ctwasantaad ane C. Bi. PIMMRGPO?. . oc cccvcves ES ae eee Sept. 3 
INN sa. x + huh bo dhs Sia PREM RIION ol. DROUAE « «5 05 oceikn 0:0 6 GRIME MINI 55 We nis a cree oahe Nov. 12 
CE ne +> ar Aa Ree iyi es eer a a eee Oct. 15 
EET OE Pere Clyde T. Saylor.........+- WERE SI 6 6 occa cihs voucces Sept. 4 
CAMTOND. cain os 0 5e hn «PERS Pe ES so skews ae nieral GO Ss ee ee Oct. 22 
NTE. Soe (6g. te seh whe gabe ee re COMET Bie «wie cob iin ox hus olese Aug. 27 
RNID oni a: adv aie Sanday! <: ne Cee Cy, Ey so th eewnae ays SIE > 6% vas x'6i5.-> 6 4-2-0 Oct. 2 
PeeNNNENEIR aig. ao Dass eres. bise ee Te I os oo cebe ves PI ori cB ah cans be Dec. 3 
SL 6 ole 4.9 Ah % vindoie a BE ee: I ee Aug. 27 
A <n. sis ne wins botmbirs EE es COP cs oka wehbe ax bse ss Oct. 8 
IIE ho 56> <'Scatirs cheats sre os tee ENE Seite s.0' 40 ¥ eialare sie Belg A re Oct. 15 
SPIED « Seeiserecs tink Ketarn kane CE. EO, oan! ov: sie b a6 © oh LE I” Sa Re Pier. 2 ee a Oct. 22 
Ne Slat acne pte aia aco a eee Do Wc, CEMENT soo ns lees oa RIG WOE a actecee a pa eas hse Oct. 22 
WOME Gos cant ccc pain a tee SE i oo Ae a IOVIG.. 5 pike ss Gs ALE Bins Aug. 27 
fe Re ai eS ApGR Ba Jonn 6. COPE. os wsviscces Uy es ot eae 3s Nov. 12 
gs. SRB ee a orice jel!’ Konseiman .......... SR ooh ates ce die RS oo slo 0's Oct. 1 
go IRS Ba ee er John ix Finafrock......... Chambersvare -...3. 0.20.25. Nov. 19 
Pees FG os doe eh vo tee Hi, OW -GeriQBe ss . wo cas oe CORIOLIS 0. i . 3 
COIS. sa 0 n.oae aoc ce eee ES DD PSR eo oe conv ces WO UTIMRRT ooo 6s: « ore a disrscce Oct. 15 
meenenon” |. . a. FETs ee Oe. Ps on vs cceacccss MERGE OEE oe cc oe stteee Oct. 8 
UIA hy ob be hbase meee Jas. TF. CURRED. 06 i SUNOE eka. Vewas Ble Mee Oct. 29 
PEROEEN . ocs wehbe eee ck Co ASANO oa o's s oes 2 gh eae a Oct. 22 
SUMMED es i iN Pee ae a rrr a ESR Ss wee lale NAS Nov. 12 
IRENE WOROR 0 ACO a THOMIAW PYOREW .... cece ne Tip Oct. 29 
OS Gres ra eee Asthar Pi Oiylin... F762 6. Rierreetes 2, OP Nov. 10 
SS ee Font OC. Byeee.. 66 8 Pye MGA ere eh Wie eR tee Oct. 8 
PIDMNOU Gio avs kcteoie cea tee Hatty CG. Boyer... 0c cases LDA Ale... VICE Oct. 15 
SE. abs se ace <k se Mervin J. Wertman........4 nn EET Oct. 8 
SEND nn vee wegaeresesee es ek | PRE eee eee Wilkes-Barre .............: Oct. 29 
eS rn ae Sylvester B. Dunlap........ POLMEY DHOTS: 6. 6s. IP ROR Dec. 17 
IEEE sn ss She vc eek Bee CL WN. See. skeen s Oe AOR SS ae OP heer Oct. 15 
DEE 6 okies een eo nee Pe rite ONIN 4:5 0 cits. 0 ae GW veka ee Pa ahbleieer ts hx sche eee 2 — 
NR er eee wes? Lawrence D. Ruble........ DEERE pik a bticcd ap v0 'e~ olan ae Oct. 1 
DOU Obs. OR EE Ra Fey Fees... ons es E.. BtHOUGSDUTE... «2... v0.0.4 Oct. 22 
PROMRONNORY ISO oats RS Py EAM BS ws 0 os Kero NORTIOIOWER ook ce cic ect ce Sept. 4 
PEOMOOMITS, 35 51 6 Gis Be wae Peed 70. DMM... sk vin IIIS eo nS awe & ve 4 eee a 
Northampton .6os sis vik oe CN hades ve tive s wes SE << C2 step S 4 eo ow ae Oct. 22 
Northumberland .......... ee eee Ne eee ee Oct. 22 
a EP ee eee A, MS Ee ores 5 oes oS NOW SOOUNIOIG. oon ois te Dec. 3 
PPro ce Chhekter’ Be. Reiner... . ... ERB iri la ce Cesees Sept. 3 
MD nod ais kin Ne a Ye a Ob en eae CeuGgerereee 6. oe eee has Oct. 22 
i Pe ee Livingston Seltzer ........ 3 kg. ee eee er es Oct. 22 
SEMEN. Faiknakeeea Harold W. Follmer........ MN 8. TON Dc HK ADRYER Aug. 27 
ROMANE 65 olen RFE RR Ss W. H. Kretchman......... ONES ew Pee Cs PPL Aug. 27 
POO 6 oe tee od i: Wey Ey ere PE, PA ee. Wek Dee dan Oct. 8 
a PE eee ee ae er ss bs we entre ieee 29 . 15 
NON oe, Os SE Rohs ccd Saw eran ee PP MINN, Soha. 6 x dx:aew ia wie GS. Ot) ns, ot ee ,oe 
OO 0 Jes cee ew ter vent Emory O. Bickel.......... SS ee ee ee 15 
Vemmiees «55068 kt ee ae eee ee vy SP ae te reve eee 29 
WERT . anne ot bevawes ENG Ee eee cr = £04 Va Ci ile aN ka UUs 29 
reer. oo ol” We TOR, 8. 5.6.5 4:4 ol ob args OS 17 
Ws ss ewes ae Hoke eal oe! ge 7 MN 3934.6 5105. eee 15 
Westmoreland ............ Werte Poo. ic ERs Caner. ws oi PER 17 
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JOHN A. ENTZ 


John A. Entz, principal of the Southwest- 
ern State Normal School at California, Pa., 
the past nine years, has presented his resig- 
nation to the Board of Trustees, effective May 
31. Prior to his becoming principal, he taught 
mathematics there two years. He is a gradu- 
ate of the State Norma! School, Lock Haven, 
class of ’99, and of Albright College, B.S., 
1906; D.Litt., 1925, and has done graduate 
work in the University of Chicago, summer 
of 1914 and in the University of Pittsburgh, 
extension 1916-28. 


His professional experience includes rural 
school teaching, Lycoming County, 2 years; 
eighth grade, Port Allegany, three years; 
principal of high school and supervising prin- 
cipal, Coudersport, ten years; supervising 
principal, Smethport, one year. 


During his administration at California, the 
physical plant has been practically re-built 
and the attendance has increased, as follows: 


Regular Year 
REROCROEE) cewek bensctltase 
EEE «5 ws ote o 4 0° “RO 
1921-1922 186 
OUP RUE, «cubwed ss cae ee 
1923-1924 ... getie oe 
1924-1925 ... scowe Gen 
1926-1926 .. docs 6 ae 
1926-1927 ; . 655 
1927-1928 


That California State Normal School ranks 
as high as any institution of its kind in the 
state, that some of the most wonderful work 
in the state’s program of education has been 
done there, that no Pennsylvania institution 
of its kind has made greater progress in the 
past decade and that no person has done more 
to further education in Fayette County than 
Principal John A. Entz, were some of the 
statements of speakers at the banquet held 
for Fayette County students and educators, 
April 27, 1928, at California. 
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LESTER K. ADE 


Lester K. Ade, A.B., A.M., Bucknell Uni- 
versity, dean State Teachers College, West 
Chester, has accepted the principalship of the 
State Normal School at New Haven, Connec- 
ticut and will begin his work there at the 
close of the present academic year. 

Mr. Ade’s teaching experience may be sum- 
marized, as follows: 

Lycoming County, ungraded schools, 1910- 
12; principal of grammar school, Jersey Shore, 
1912-138; assistant principal of high school, 
Montgomery, 1914-15; member of summer 
school faculty, Muncy Normal School, 1914- 
16 and 1919-21; principal of the Penn School, 
Williamsport, 1915-16; instructor, Central 
State Normal School, 1917; principal of Lin- 
coln school, Williamsport, 1919-20; dept. of 
social science, Williamsport high school, 1921- 
23; supervising principal, Muncy public 
schools and principal of the Muncy Normal 
School (branch of the Mansfield State Norma! 
School), 1922-27; dean of instruction, State 
Teachers College, West Chester, since June 1, 
1927. 





‘THE BOOKSHOP AT THE WHEEL 


1. We can turn a dull evening into an 
exciting one. 

2. We help to make voyages and journeys 
happier and shorter. 

3. We help to amuse the children. 

4. We tide the sick over difficult periods. 

5. We hasten the normal course of events 
in the hours of convalescence. 

6. We offer balm to the weary mind. 

7. We can stimulate and encourage the 
man with a hobby. 

8. We can take you to new realms of sci- 
ence, human achievement and things of the 
spirit. 

9. We provide a quiet place in which you 
can become familiar with the pace of the 
world.—From The National Association of 
Book Publishers, 25 W. 38rd Street, N. Y. 
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PROFESSOR JAMES J. BEVAN, SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF CARBON COUNTY 
SCHOOLS, HONORED BY 
SCHOOLMEN, DIREC- 

TORS AND ROTARY 
CLUB 


An unprecedented event in the educational 
history of Carbon County occurred at the 
New American Hotel on April 24 when the 
superintendents, supervising principals and 
high school principals of the county met at 
dinner in honor of County Superintendent 
James J. Bevan, who has completed twenty- 
six years of distinguished, honorable service 
in that capacity. 

Many toasts were given by the schoolmen 
present in tribute to Prof. Bevan’s unselfish 
service in behalf of the cause of educational 
and civic welfare in the county. The High 
School Principals’ Association presented the 
guest of honor with a beautiful clock mounted 
on a base carved out of anthracite coal. 


Those who responded with toasts were Jos- 
eph Gallagher, E. P. Heckert, E. V. McCull- 
ion, E. M. Balsbaugh, J. N. Roeder and E. T. 
McCready. 

Frank P. Kyle, Principal of the Mauch 
Chunk High School, was toastmaster. The 
Mauch Chunk high school orchestra furnished 
music. 

While the schooolmen were honoring their 
chief, the East Mauch Chunk school board, 
across the river, were naming a school in his 
honor. The Rotary Club of Mauch Chunk 


also honored him at their meeting the next 
day, with a bouquet of| American Beauty roses 
as typical of his loyal, patriotic life and ser- 
vice. 

These honors “the Grand Old School Mas- 
ter of Carbon County” greatly merited. 
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JAMES C. BOUDREAU 
James C. Boudreau, director of art, Pitts- 
burgh public schools since 1920, has resigned 
to accept the directorship of the school of fine 
and applied arts, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 


N. Y., effective July 1. As he has been most 
active in the educational, professional and 
social life of the State, he will be greatly 
missed. In 1925-26, he served on the execu- 
tive council of our association as president of 
the department of art; in 1925, he was chair- 
man of the art section of the Eastern Arts 
Association; from 1925-28, he was treasurer 
of the Federated Council on art education. 

In addition to his regular work, he has 
served as extension lecturer for Pennsylvania 
State College, lecturer for Carnegie Museum, 
instructor for the University of Pittsburgh 
and instructor in the summer sessions of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. He has 
traveled extensively in Europe and Africa. 

Pratt Institute, a polytechnic school, occu- 
pies 12 buildings, has a large endowment, a 
faculty of over 200 instructors and a student 
population of several thousand. 





GUIDANCE ROUND TABLE 


The Committee in charge of the Guidance 
Round Table of the P. S. E. A. is planning 
its meeting for the Reading convention De- 
cember 27 and 28, and is very desirous of 
making this program as helpful as possible 
to all who are interested in guidance work. 

Suggestions for the meeting will be welcome. 
These suggestions may be general topics or 
specific problems that have not yet been solved 
by counselors. If there are such problems the 
committee will use every effort to secure speak- 
ers who can discuss them in an authoritative 
way. 

Suggestions for the meeting should be sent 
as soon as possible to Ruth Woodruff, Binney 
School, 6th and Spruce streets, Philadelphia, 
Pa., since it is hoped to have the program well 
in hand by the close of school in June.— 
CHARLES W. PALMER, President of Guidance 
Round Table. 
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AUNT DRUSILLA’S GARDEN 


Presented April 12 by the Glee Club of Monessen Junior High School. 
Reah Seanor is director of Glee Clubs. 


Sterrett is principal. 


K. Fife 





AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
TO PROVIDE 167 SCHOLARSHIPS 


110 East 42nd Street, New York City 


One hundred sixty-seven collegiate loan 
scholarships will be provided by the American 
Bankers Association Educational Foundation, 
98 of which are now being proffered to 71 
selected colleges and universities, in 34 states, 
it is announced by John H. Puelicher, Presi- 
dent Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, as chairman of the foundation’s board 
of trustees. The foundation fund of $500,000 
was started in 1925 by the association to com- 
memorate its fiftieth anniversary and aims to 
stimulate and aid worthy men or women stu- 
dents to pursue courses in banking and eco- 
nomics in collegiate institutions throughout 
the country. The scholarship awards will be 
available for the scholastic year beginning 
next fall and will provide recipients with 
loans of $250, to be repaid on easy terms fol- 
lowing their entry into earning business life. 

A special feature of the plan in addition to 
its educational advantages is that scholars 
upon discharge of all financial obligations 
connected with their loans will be given certi- 
ficates of honorary membership in the foun- 
dation signed by the members of the board of 
trustees, which will be available as evidence 
of financial reliability for their use in start- 
ing their business careers. 

Proffers of one or more scholarships, set- 
ting forth the detailed rules under which the 
loans will be made through the collegiate au- 
thorities and the plan under which the recipi- 
ents are to pursue studies under their super- 
vision, have been made to the following insti- 
tutions in Pennsylvania: 

University of Pennsylvania, Dickinson Col- 
lege, Lafayette College, Gettysburg College, 
Franklin and Marshall Coilege, Allegheny 
College, University of Pittsburgh, Lehigh 
University, Swarthmore College, Pennsylva- 
nia State College. 


WHY FISHING IS CALLED ANGLING 
Angling Has Nothing to Do with Corners 


People think of an angle as something 
sharp, like an elbow; or something dangerous, 
like a sharp curve in a highway; or some- 
thing bothersome, as in geometry! But the 
angle which means a corner or a nook is a 
different word from the angle which has to 
do with fishing. Though spelled alike, they 
are very different in origin and meaning. 

Angling is a spring and summer-time sport 
for the most part. Familiarly, it is known 
simply as fishing. But angle, from which 
the term “angling” comes, is an old, old word 
—it goes way back to the days of Anglo- 
Saxon. Its early meaning, which still sur- 
vives, was a “fishhook” or fishing tackle. Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary confirms 
this, and quotes a line from Shakespeare: 
“Give me mine angle; we'll to the river 
there;” also a line from Alexander Pope: “A 
fisher next his trembling angle bears.” For 
angling is a sport dignified by centuries of 
popularity. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL MAGAZINE AS A 
PROJECT 
(From page 606) 
deal with the school system of the town, about 
which there are some very interesting facts. 
Here the stories, poems and essays would 
pertain to student life. 

Are there not benefits connected with the 
high school magazine that will warrant its 
being retained as a medium of expression for 
pupils? Can not pupils gain just as broad 
an experience in writing for and editing a 
magazine as a newspaper? Is it not possible 
to make the magazine just as worthy and 
profitable a project as the newspaper? Co- 
lumbia High School feels that under the 
present conditions, at least, a magazine best 
meets her needs and accomplishes her aims 
in this field of extra-curricular activity. 
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BERT B. DAVID 


Bert B. David, recently commissioned su- 
perintendent of schools, Lehighton, is a grad- 
uate of Muhlenberg College and holds an A. 
M. degree from Columbia University. He 
has served as teacher and principal in the 
various grades of service from rural teacher 
to high school principal the past sixteen years 
in Carbon County. He is serving his third 
term as commander of Post 314, American 


Legion. 





WILLIAMSBURG HIGH SCHOOL 
DEBATING TEAM 


Blair County Champions 


Back row, left to right: Thomas Blyler, 
Ralph Whittaker, Jr., D. B. Kulp, Supervis- 
ing Principal, D. R. Sollenberger, Debate 
Coach, Kenneth Flaig, George McFarland. 

Front row: Mary McDermott, Jean Kifer, 
Captain of Affirmative team, George Patter- 
Captain of Negative team, Alberta 


son, 
Friedland. 
The Williamsburg High School Debating 


Team has made a record this season of which 
the entire school and town can be very proud, 
winning the championship of Blair County by 
defeating MHollidaysburg, Juniata, Roaring 
Spring and Morrison Cove Vocational School. 
Each school was represented by an affirma- 
tive and a negative team, debating the ques- 
tion: Resolved, That the States’ and National 
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Governments should retain full control.of the 
Water Power of the Nation. 

Williamsburg ended the season with a per- 
fect score, having won both affimative and 
negative sides of the question in every debate. 
This achievement is especially noteworthy be- 
cause Williamsburg is the smallest school that 
entered the Blair County Debating League. 

Although a small High School, Williams- 
burg is very active in extra-curricular activi- 
ties and both teachers and students believe in 
giving their best in every school undertaking. 

Much of the success of this season was due 
to the excellent coaching of D. R. Sollenber- 
ger, Teacher of English and Social Science in 





the School. D. B. Kulp is Supervising Prin- 
cipal. 
FIRST GRADE TOY ORCHESTRA 
LENA STACY 
Athens, Pa, 


Now that we have an orchestra in our first 
grade, it seems such a simple thing to do, 
and gives so much pleasure to both the teach- 
er and children the thought arises, why could 
not many other first grades enjoy the same 
privilege? 

Through reading articles concerning the 
use of tambourines, cymbals and other instru- 
ments in kindergarten and first grade, I be- 
came interested and wondered how it could 
be worked out. 

The children are given much necessary pre- 
liminary training in rhythm in the kinder- 
garten. They are taught to skip, march, 
gallop and run on tiptoe with the music of 
the victrola. While this training was not 
given with the intention of preparing for an 
orchestra, yet it has greatly helped in devel- 
oping their sense of rhythm. This training 
is carried over into the first grade. We play 
many games where it is necessary to clap a 
certain number of times or to take a certain 











number of steps. Folk dances using hopping, 
skipping and galloping are taught. We listen 
to the rhythm and decide whether we are to 
skip, march, gallop or run on tiptoe. After 
we learn to distinguish the rhythm we pre- 
tend to play horns, drums, fifes or violins 
which form our make-believe orchestra. 

Our first real inspiration came from a little 
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boy who had a small snare drum. He played 
with the piano and the other children either 
clapped or marched. Encouraged by these 
results we purchased from the “Five and 
Ten” a kazoo, a toy bass horn, bells and we 
used tin covers for cymbals. The good little 
singers played the kazoo and horn, humming 
the tune while other good little singers played 
imaginary horns. Soon the children began 
to bring horns, kazoos, bells and drums from 
home and now the orchestra began ~) reveal 
characteristics of a real orchestra. 

These toy instruments were purchased from 
the Educational Music Bureau. 

At first we played all opr instruments to- 
gether just learning to keep time. Then we 
took a piece with simple rhythm, “Tiptoe 
March,” Hayden in Hollis Dann, Book One, 
and worked out our own orchestral score. We 
have gradually adapted other simple pieces 
until now the numbers which we are able to 
play are: Jingle Bells, Soldier Boy, Military 
March, Gounod, Hollis Dann, Book I. 

The children are very proud of their or- 
chestra and enjoy their practice periods. We 
practice during our music period, at indoor 
recess or after school. 








CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA DEBATE 
CHAMPIONS 


For the second consecutive year Shamokin 
High School won the Lybarger debate trophy 
presented by Bucknell University to the win- 
ner of the Central Pennsylvania Debate 
League. This League is composed of the high 
schools of Williamsport, Mt. Carmel, Blooms- 
burg, Mifflinburg, Lewisburg, Watsontown, 
Lock Haven, Northumberland, Milton, Sun- 
bury, Jersey Shore and Shamokin. Donor, Lee 
Francis Lybargar, Mifflinburg. This is the 
first time in the history of the Debate League 
that a school has won the cup two years in 
succession. 

Top row from left to right: John Wiest, 
Roy Kuebler, Margaret Ossman, Kathryn 
Duncan, Daniel Moll, Principal D. H. Wells. 

Bottom row from left to right: Ruth Shroy- 
er, Edith Roher, Warrene Scott, Mary 
Schweitzer. 

The coaches were Miss Ossman and Prin- 
cipal Wells. 
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ABINGTON HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE 
CHAMPIONS 

For the second successive year Abington 
has won the championship in the quadrangu- 
lar debating league composed of Cheltenham, 
Lower Merion, Upper Darby and Abington. 
A clean sweep of victory in six debates is the 
record of the 1928 team. Debating the ques- 
tion, “Resolved, That the Philadelphia sub- 
urban high schools should adopt a policy of 
abolishing required homework,” the Abington 
teams triumphed in both affirmative and neg- 
ative arguments. 

The members of the affirmative team, with 
their substitute alternates are: Emmy Lou 
Perpall, Herbert Mill, Boyd Coates, Thelma 
Dinwoodie and Ruth Lockwood. Representing 
the negative as speakers and alternates are: 
Alice Rooke, Jean Wetmore, Edward Polak, 
Warren Kaufman and Dorothy Mayland. 

This championship record for two years 
reflects honor on the debating coach, Mrs. 
Zaidee G. Wyatt, and her assistant, C. E. Sohl. 


























GLEN-NOR BASKET BALL TEAMS 
Sue Edna Andrews, coach, Norwood, Pa. 
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Livi BLUE JUNIATA. Mrs, M. D. Suttivan. 
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1. Wild roved an In- dian girl, Bright Al - fa -.ra - ta, Where sweep - 
2. Gay was the mountain song Of bright Al - fa - ra - ta, Where sweep the 
3.“Bold is my war- rior good, The love of Al - fa - ra- ta, Proud waves his 
4. So sang the In - dian ibs ein Bright Al - fa - ra - ta, Where sweep the 
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wa - ters a ¢@ blue Ju -ni-a- ta. Swift as an an-te-lope, Thro’ the for - est 
wa-ters of the blue Ju -ni-a- ta. Strong andtrue my ar-rowsare,In my paint-ed 
snow-y plume along the Ju - ni - a - ta. Soft and low hespeaksto me, And then his war-cry 
wa-ters of the blue Ju -ni-a- ta. Fleeting years have gees away The voice of Al - fa- 
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This beautiful old song so full of Pennsylvania flavor is reprinted from Vol. I, 
“A Treasury of Song, Songs of the Millions,” by Dr. John Piersol McCaskey, editor 
emeritus of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, Lancaster, Pa., who supplied the 
cut gratis. 





BOND ISSUES RECENTLY AUTHORIZED 


District County Amount Purpose 
AMEBENERS 2 cccccnvcnctabacdedceccive EN Se weRs bs bv ok 0% $200,000........ Additional buildings 
Benton Township .......csseceeceess EOMAWORRER ....0- 086 |} Sree Consolidated school 
CANONSDUPH ccccccscssccccccsesecsese WUMEMECOM ok ccc tO er re New grade schools 
Coal TewnshiIP <..ccccsccescestsccess Northumberland ..... Se Building program 
Franklin Township ........scccseves SE) cate un Sareea ace et Cees civwnaees Consolidated school 
Freedom Borough ....ccoscccscvecs ee eKsy ewan aw oie BE SOO aiisice as New high school 
Grameitic FOE occcc cvine0c cae W 2 vie Wesercccena ee 64945008 New building; remodeling 2 others 
Harmony Township .......eseeeees A TA era, ae re New elementary school 
EMOTE 66 cc es cna ct cductesesived | ae EP OPT ES ARE SEG GOS ack wc'cs's Annex to present high school 
Lower Providence Twp. .........++. Montgomery ......... ee ee New school and additions 
MasOUtOWR  ~vics:c0sess secede ddcenves PAPO .cccicce ale OS Ae ee Additions 
Mercer Borougn .....ccccccscsseces | MAMAS ere ny See Gym. and auditorium 
MiffMintOwn cece ccccccvccevcesssenes DT Se6dueebiwea ears Ae Site for new high school 
New Brighton ...ccscccccsvccscscscece ONS ass cib.cwie'h's 0-0 Gd | a ne ee New buildings 
New Freedom ...ccccscessecncccsvons ECT ee ee 7 POPPE Additions 
8S. WhrilteRadd. :cises +9 eens pec csveuces IE aN nm e'neceaee’ eat 7 | rae Additions 
sore pues eee 50,000........ Vocational high school 
Spring Township ........+seeeeeees ee y | Se New high school 
Upper Dublin .......ssccccsececeees Montgomery ......... Sf Sere Additions 
Upper Pottsgrove Twp. ......++-++> BROMSHOMOTF ooo cces MTOR ccebecee 4-room consolidated school 
Washington Borough ........s+-+0+. WROMMINGCON «occ cee es BOG COO. cic New high school 
Westmont cccerbeccsaecereescevvsed NE. Lee tW skp es awe SOR ecwaceus Additions 
Whitpain Township .........-+e+e++ Montgomery ......... i See Additions 


The board of education of Pittsburgh has authorized a bond issue of $1,500,000 for the 
purchase of property and the construction of the Clifford B. Connelly Trade School in Bed- 


ford avenue. 
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WAYMART PRIZE SPEAKERS 


H. H. Rounds, supervising Principal, Way- 
mart, secured a trainer from the Sherman 
School of Expression, Scranton, for six 
weeks who coached the senior class (shown 
above) for the second annual prize speaking 
contest, March 8. John Golden won first prize 
with “Jean Valjean;” Esther Cramer, second, 
“One Niche Higher;” Robert Decker, third, 
“Heroes of the Land of Penn.” 

Back Row: Raymond Enslin, H. H. 
Rounds, Principal, Alexander Davitt. 

Second Row: Margaret Golden, 
Long, Sylvia Ogden, Andrew Barna. 

Third Row: Robert Decker, Esther Cra- 
mer, John Golden. 


Hannah 








SIXTH GRADE HISTORY PROJECT 


Emma Hostetter, teacher; D. H. Bauman, 
supervising principal, Myersdale. 





SESQUI-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


Vv. E. LEWIS 
Edwardsville, Pa, 

Luzerne County and especially Wyoming 
Valley with Wilkes-Barre as a center will 
celebrate the Sesqui-Centennial of the Battle 
of Wyoming, July 1, 2, 3 and 4. Luzerne 
County has a unique, historic background for 
such a celebration. This valley is noted for 
its Indian lore, the famous colonial forts, 
Queen Esther’s Rock and its tragedy thereto, 
the battleground of Wyoming and the Penna- 
nite Wars. Aside from this historical setting, 
the Valley forms a picturesque scene with its 
winding Susquehanna River and green foli- 
aged mountain sides. Its ready access from 
all parts of the states will enable thousands 
of visitors to come to the valley in July. 

The Centennial will assume an educational 
aspect consisting of an elaborate and colorful 
historical pageant depicting the development 
of the valley, the reproduction of the Battle 
of Wyoming and the abduction and discovery 
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of Queen Esther. A mammoth parade consist- 
ing of all kinds of floats, uniformed bodies of 
all nationalities and military organizations 
will be held on July 4th. On the evening of 
the same day, the celebration will climax with 
a Mardi Gras and a Fire Works Display. 
Teachers throughout the state could spend 
part of their summer vacation in a profitable 
manner by being present at the celebration. 

The anthracite Historical Exposition will 
open the “Sesqui,” on June 29. 





AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


President Joseph F. Noonan, Mahanoy 
City; Holman White, Philadelphia and the 
Executive Secretary represented the Associa- 
tion at the 32nd annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science, 
May 11 and 12, at the Bellevue-Stratford Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia. The general topic was, 
“Some Aspects of the Present International 
Situation.” The various sessions dealt with 
the following subjects: 

“Foreign Investments and Foreign Policy.” 

“China and American Foreign Policy.” 

“Recent Aspects of Our Relations with 
Latin America.” 

“The Present Situation in Russia.” 

“Its Relation to American Foreign Policy.” 

“The Arbitration Policy of the United 
States.” 

“The Present and Future Disarmament.” 

Many national and state civic, scientific 
and commercial organizations as well as col- 
leges and universities sent delegations. 

Copies of the proceedings may be secured 
at $2.00 in paper or $2.50 in cloth from Dr. 
Leo Sadler Rowe, President of the Academy, 
3622-24 Locust St., West Philadelphia, Pa. 








MONTROSE DEBATE CHAMPIONS 

These young ladies, coached by Marion 
Taylor (seated at the left) and Blodwyn 
Jones (not shown in the photograph) won 
the Susquehanna County Debate League 
championship. They are Leona Benedict, Lill- 
ian Mack and Gladys Birchard (standing 
from right to left) and Edith Darrow, alter- 
nate (seated). 
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Cecil H. Dean 


WESTERN CONVENTION DISTRICT 


The annual spring meeting of the Western 
Convention District of our association was 
held Saturday, April 21, in the Schenley High 
School, Pittsburgh, with a large attendance 
of the 20,000 teachers in the 15 counties com- 
prising that district. Nearly all of the 27 
section meetings were crowded—some could 
not accommodate half of those desiring to 
hear the programs and see the demonstra- 
tions. 

After the two-hour section meetings, a gen- 
eral session was held in the auditorium where 
every seat was taken, and many people stood 
to hear William McAndrew on “Keeping Up 
with the Procession.” Elmer A. Stephan open- 
ed the program with a tenor solo, Onaway, 
Awake Beloved from Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast by Elgar. Then Joseph F. Noonan, 
President of the Association, spoke briefly on 
the work the Association is doing. President 
Cecil H. Dean, teacher of English, Schenley 
High School, then introduced Lorado Taft, 
the noted sculptor, who was filling a series 
of engagements in Pittsburgh and paid us the 
honor of visiting the convention district pro- 
gram. 

This spring meeting, held with the coopera- 
tion of the University of Pittsburgh and the 
city of Pittsburgh, fully measured up to ex- 
pectations and was limited in its scope only 
by the limited room available as meeting 
places. The Cathedral of Learning for which 
the foundation is constructed will make pos- 
sible a development of the work of the West- 
ern Convention District which will make that 
district second to none in the State. 





PITT’S CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


The third annual conference on education 
under the auspices of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Pittsburgh, was held in 
the Ballroom of the new University Club, 123 
University Place, April 20. The problem of 
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teaching arithmetic was ably presented by 
Frederick B. Knight, University of Iowa. The 
problem of guidance in the secondary school 
stimulated much discussion after its splendid 
presentation by Harry D. Kitson, Columbia 
University. 

Other speakers were Janey W. Woodside, 
Primary critic teacher, Dilworth School, 
Pittsburgh; James N. Rule, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg; David B. 
Harry, W. W. D. Sones and Q. A. W. Rohr- 
back, University of Pittsburgh. 

A joint dinner meeting of the conference 
and the alumni association of the School of 
Education with Dean Grover H. Alderman as 
chairman profitably filled the evening and 
rounded out a highly successful day. 

John J. Coll was re-elected president of the 
alumni association. 





CHESTER TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVITIES 
FLORENCE WILLIAMS 
High School Teacher, Chester, Pa. 

To educate the public in appreciation of 
the type of work done in the schools, to af- 
ford opportunity to the teachers for self-ex- 
pression, to develop sociability within the 
corps, to eliminate “caste” and to win public 
recognition of the Teachers’ Association as 
an organized group,—all these have been the 
problems which Chester has attempted to 
solve during the present year. 

The Chester Teachers’ Association under 
the guidance and inspiration of Margaret C. 
Stetser, principal of the Smedley Junior High 
School, began the year by devising a project 
of interesting professional activities. This 
plan called for demonstration lessons, visits 
to outside schools, advertisement of Chester 
teachers and Chester educational work, a local 
survey, professional reading, supper meetings 
and social hours. 

In the September meeting the principal fea- 
ture was an address by William T. Ramsey, 
a former member of the State Legislature, 
who spoke on “The Origin and Present Status 
of the Teachers’ Retirement Fund of the 
State.” As Mr. Ramsey had been active while 
in office in establishing the Public School 
Employes Retirement System, he was emi- 
nently competent to delineate his theme. 

In the November meeting, John H. Minnick, 
Dean of the School of Education, University 
of Pennsylvania, discussed “The Modern 
Teacher, Her Practices and Ideals.” 

The president in November appointed 
chairmen of the various committees. These 
officers were selected so that every section of 
the city was represented on the executive 
board. Each chairman was to appoint his 
committee from his own building, that meet- 
ings might be held frequently, if necessary. 
Each chairman when unable to attend execu- 
tive meetings, was to send a member of his 
committee as proxy, that every department 
might function. 

The October meeting took the form of a 
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banquet with the new teachers, the board of 
education, the superintendent and the assist- 
ant superintendent as guests. The guest of 
honor was Honorable W. Roger Fronefield, 
president judge of Delaware county courts, 
who presented an urgent plea to keep juvenile 
offenders from reaching the county courts and 
reform schools. A witty and clever talk by 
Dr. Wilbur K. McKee of the English Depart- 
ment of Drexel Institute of Philadelphia en- 
tertained the audience. Several musical num- 
bers were on the program and the evening 
closed with a dance. 

In March, Laura U. Dougherty had a first 
grade class demonstration in silent reading, 
an object lesson in methods to higher grade 
teachers. Lillian Dannaker, primary super- 
visor, Dorothy Grumbein of the continuation 
school and other teachers presented photo- 
graphs and exhibitions of work, results from 
experiments among special class pupils. Some 
of the most attractive products were the 
cookies, cakes, pies and preserves made by 
colored boys of the Booker T. Washington 
School. Dresses, aprons and other garments 
by the girls of the continuation schools and a 
variety of hand work by subnormal pupils 
testified to the skill and patience of teachers 
and children. 

The meeting closed with a_ get-together 
dinner at the Masonic Temple grill. A short 
address by the new _ superintendent, Dr. 
George H. Weiss and cards followed. 


The April meeting presented a demonstra- 
tion in story-telling by Mrs. Evans’ class from 
the Lincoln school, an exhibition of wood- 
work by the colored pupils of the Harvey 
school, a rhythmic band of second year pupils 
of Miss Vanderpool of Powell school and two 
reports from the Boston convention, given by 
Laura Dougherty and the assistant-superin- 
tendent, S. C. Miller. Miss Wengert of 
Franklin School read a paper on “Difficulties 
Encountered in the Contract Plan” and Mr. 
Showalter, principal of Dewey-Horace Mann 
schools, discussed pending legislation. Dr. 
Spaeth presented a delightful musical num- 
ber. 


After dinner served in the Y. W. C. A., a 
“stunt party” followed. Recitations, vocal 
solos, a playlet and an old fashioned minstrel 
show made up the program. 


The May meeting was a picnic at Chester 
Heights. Games, supper and a marshmallow 
roast occupied the evening. 


The superintendent, assistant superinten- 
dent and members of the board of education 
were invited to each meeting. The attendance 
of the teachers reached almost 100%. That 
the association won public recognition was 
evidenced by editorials in the local newspaper, 
commenting on the exhibitions of the handi- 
erafts of the children. High school teachers 
have obtained a glimpse of modern methods 
in primary schools, lower grade schools have 
had a chance to see results and all teachers 
have awakened to the latent powers of the 
members of the association. 
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READING’S MUSEUM AND ART 
GALLERY 


The Reading Public Museum and Art Gal- 
lery is unique in being the first and only 
institution of its kind owned and operated 
by a public school system. The structure is 
two stories high with a basement and con- 
tains 18 exhibit rooms besides storage rooms, 
laboratories, offices, classroom, and auditor- 
ium seating 180—in all, 36 rooms. 

On the main floor are miscellaneous exhib- 
its: precious stones, petrified trees, weapons 
and tools, domestic utensils from all parts of 
the world, rare old porcelains and chinas, 
pottery and native costumes of Japan, the 
Philippines, China and many other lands. 

The second floor contains the art gallery, 
with oil paintings, etchings, sculpture, water 
colors, mezzotints, carvings in ivory, and a 
whole roomful of Japanese prints. In the 
central part is a fountain, with its bronze 
figure of a girl, water trickling out of the 
shell from which she is drinking, goldfish 
swishing lazily around the crystal-clear tiled 
pool at her feet. On this floor are pictures 
by the masters, oil paintings that have won 
honors in exhibitions all over the land. One 
section is devoted to the work of Berks Coun- 
ty Artists. 

A moter bus, which Wyomissing citizens 
donated to the Reading school district, is used 
to convey children from class rooms to the 
museum, where they are given courses in 
visual education. 

The building was dedicated May 5. The day 
was one of great rejoicing for Levi W. Men- 
gel, director of the museum, for his dream 
of many years was realized. As evidence of 
his great belief in visual education possibili- 
ties, a year ago Dr. Mengel presented his 
huge private collection to the city and school 
authorities. This collection proved to be the 
indoor attraction to the visitors. 





WHY COMMERCIALIZE THE 
SCHOOLS? 
(From page 608) 
local authorities have been forced to limit 
the number of these special tag days per 
year. School authorities have adopted a simi- 
lar policy. 

It is imperative that our schools be impar- 
tial and be conducted solely in the interest of 
the child. Such a conclusion is sound. Dis- 
tracting influences should be barred; anything 
that recognizes the interests of one commu- 
nity group against another should be elimi- 
nated. 
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DEBATING SQUAD AT STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, SLIPPERY ROCK, PA. 


Names reading from left to right. 


Front—Gerald Ball, Dorothy Chambers, An- 


nie Schneider, Prof. T. J. Heim, Coach, Stanley Mulaik, Ruth Strayer, Gladys Krumpe. 
Back—Mary Jane Glenn, William Nedele, Mary Louden, Russell Morgan, Mary Mar- 
garet Turner, Donald Hoffmaster, Jane Bingham, Leo McCue, Mgr., Lillian Fishkin. 


The Demosthenian Debating Society was 
organized as an extra-curricular activity at 
Slippery Rock last fall. A keen interest was 
manifested and during the year more than 
fifty young men and women of the college 
participated in this activity. As a result of 
this interest an invitation was extended to 
four State Teachers Colleges in Western 
Pennsylvania to take part in dual debates 
between the different institutions. Three of 
these schools responded to the invitation and 
thus a very interesting schedule was worked 
out as follows: 

Friday, March 13, 1928. Dual debate be- 
tween Slippery Rock and California State 
Normal School. Result—Slippery Rock Team 


won the decision at California. California 
won the decision at Slippery Rock. 

Friday, April 20, 1928. Dual debate with 
State Teachers College of Edinboro. Result— 
Slippery Rock won decision at Slippery Rock. 
Edinboro won decision at Edinboro. 


Tuesday, May 1, 1928. Dual debate with 
State Teachers College, Clarion. Result— 
Slippery Rock won decision at Slippery Rock. 
Clarion won decision at Clarion. 


The above picture includes all those who 
participated in at least one of these INTER- 
COLLEGIATE Debates. Prof. T. J. S. Heim 
of the Social Studies Department at Slippery 
Rock is the Coach of the team. 





WHY GIRLS’ RULES SHOULD BE 
STRICTLY ADHERED TO 

(Condensed from an article by Dr. J. Anna 
Norris, Director of Physical Education for 
Women, University of Minnesota, and Mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee, Women’s Di- 
vision, N. A. A. F.) 

“Basketball was invented to provide an in- 
door fighting game for boys.” 

“When adopted in its entirety by girls it is 
apparent that: 

1. The dangers from collision, violent con- 
tact and falling are much more serious for 
girls than for boys. 

2. The heart is being forced to carry an 
unusually heavy load—as evidenced by the 
disproportionate amount of fatigue that often 
follows a game, and the panting, gasping and 


calling for “time” by players of ordinary 
strength. 

3. A game making such heavy demands on 
organic vitality is ill-adapted to the rank and 
file of girls and is hence much limited in use- 
fulness.” 

“The modification of the game for girls is 
not a weak, emasculated form of men’s bas- 
ketball, but is a different game, just as indoor 
baseball is a different game from league base- 
ball. 

“The first essential feature of girls’ rules 
is that they discourage personal contact and 
tusseling through making it a foul to hold, 
block or snatch the ball from the hands of 
another player. This changes the game from 
a fighting activity into one of quick decision 

(Turn to page 629) 
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UNION HIGH SCHOOL DEBATING TEAMS, WASHINGTON 
Top Row: (Left to Right) William Buckman, Mrs. E. Y. Breck, Walter Dickson. 
Lower Row: (Left to Right) William Miller, Evanna Cook, Dorothy Luttrell, 
Audley Hindman. 


THE WASHINGTON COUNTY DEBATING LEAGUE 
CHARLES F. BARR, BURGETTSTOWN, PA. 


The Washington County Debating League was organized in 1926 through the 
efforts of the County School Directors’ Association. It is financed by the school 
districts which elect to enter. 

The county is divided into six geographical districts, and the preliminary debates 
are held in these districts, the winning school in each district entering the semi-finals. 
This necessitates three semi-final debates, and the three winning teams enter the 
finals. In the finals, only two debates are held, one team drawing a “bye” and finally 
meeting the winning team of the first debate. In the preliminaries, there is only one 
judge and the debates are held singly; in the semi-finals and finals there are three 
judges and double debates—the affirmative and negative of one school against the 
negative and affirmative of the other. In case of a tie in this latter arrangement, the 
decision is rendered from the points on the judges’ score cards. 

This year, W. B. McVickers, a druggist of Washington, Pa., generously financed 
the presentation of silver placques to the six teams which were winners in the pre- 
liminaries; the county superintendent, S. V. Kimberland, and his assistants presented 
the final winners with a silver loving cup; and the following six colleges offered 
scholarships to the members of the winning team: Washington and Jefferson, Pitts- 
burgh College for Women, Allegheny, Wooster, Muskingum and Bethany. 

Before the final double debate between Ellsworth-Cokeburg High School and 
Union High School of Burgettstown, Washington and Jefferson College held an 
elaborate banquet at the George Washington Hotel for all the boys and girls and 
coaches who had participated in the debates. After the banquet, every one adjourned 
to the chapel of Washington and Jefferson for the final debates. Union High School 
was the winner in both debates and thus won the championship of the county for 
this year. 








WHY GIRLS’ RULES SHOULD BE players. 


STRICTLY ADHERED TO 


. The requirement that each player 
play within her own court prevents a girl 


from shining as an individual ‘star’ and 


(From page 628) 


and alert reaction, and reduces the danger of 
injury from personal contact and falling. 
“The second essential feature is the division 
of the field into two or more courts, according 
to the size of the field and the age of the 


compels cooperation with team-mates in other 
courts. The game thus becomes more of a 
group activity, more open,—with consequent 
less collision and less falling, and also affords 
an occasional moment’s breathing space while 
the ball is in other courts.” 
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INDIANA’S NEW PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION BUILDING 


On May 12, 1928, Indiana State Teachers 
College dedicated one of the most modern 
Physical Education Buildings to be found in 
this state. 

Looking at the simple type of Colonial 
Architecture one feels not only the symmet- 
rical beauty, but also the practical service 
and utility in such a structure. 

The building erected at a cost of $240,000 
is 160 feet long and 64 feet wide. This size 
and rectangular shape have made possible 
two gymnasiums on the same floor. The girls’ 
gymnasium is 48 x 90 feet. The boys’ gym- 
nasium is 48 x 64 feet. Both rooms are 29 
feet high, giving ample height for games. 

The girls’ room is equipped with two auxi- 
liary basket ball courts making possible the 
playing of two games simultaneously. Three 
games of volley ball may also be played when 
volley ball is the activity indulged in. 

In the girls’ shower room it is possible to 
assign a class of 72 girls to the lockers so 
that each girl has her own shower stall, dress- 
ing compartment and locker in the same unit. 
840 individual lockers are provided. In addi- 
tion to the individual showers there are 28 
pool showers, so arranged that a wet walk 
and a dry walk are present. 

The swimming pool is a beautiful room, 
20 x 60 feet, located on a southwest exposure 
providing ample light and sunshine. The 
continuous filtration system of water purifi- 
cation has been installed, and built in bleach- 
ers provide for the seating of spectators at 
the swimming meets. 


The boys’ locker room is a departure from 
the usual practice in having a southern ex- 
posure on ground level, admitting plenty of 
sunshine. The room contains 384 lockers. 


Another modern feature frequently found 
in college field houses, but not in gymnasiums, 
is a room containing 53 full size lockers for 
the home teams, and a room at the other end 
of the main locker room containing 33 full 
size lockers with separate toilet and shower 
facilities for visiting teams. 


A storage room for the athletic equipment, 
adjacent to the coach’s room, makes possible 
a careful check on equipment, the proper care 
of wearing apparel when stored away for 
the season, and affords opportunity for the 
coach to give attention to minor injuries. 
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Just off the main gymnasium floor on one 
side is the apparatus storage room. On the 
other is the office. 

On the second floor in the front of the 
building are two rooms for teachers; a room 
for individual gymnastics and a demonstra- 
tion class room. 

This equipment gives to the Indiana State 
Teachers College an opportunity to put on a 
program of health and physical education 
which will make a real contribution to gen- 
eral education. 


A NEW TYPE OF HIGH SCHOOL 
BANQUET 


N, A. SMITH 
Principal High School, Ambridge, Pa. 

For a long time high schools have been 
giving one and sometimes two banquets a 
year in honor of the athletes of the high 
school. This was all right when athletic 
contests were the only form of extra-curri- 
cular activities. However, with the advent of 
the intra-scholastic contests in all phases of 
school work including the commercial and 
academic subjects, orchestra, music memory 
work, choral work and all phases of literary 
work it would seem that such recognition 
should be given to members of these teams. 
In addition to these activities we also find in 
a modern high school a great number of other 
activities which should also be given some 
recognition such as the members of the 
staff of the school paper, the members of the 
student council, the cast of the school plays 
and operettas and club and class officers. 

In recognition of the existence and value of 
such activities the faculty of the Am- 
bridge senior high school held a general ac- 
tivities banquet to which all members of these 
organizations were invited. The members of 
the board of education and superintendents of 
schools together with their wives were invited 
as guests. H. C. McKown, professor of sec- 
ondary education of University of Pittsburgh 
and a recognized authority on extra curricu- 
lar activities, was the guest of honor and the 
principal speaker of the evening. Each mem- 
ber of the high school faculty was present, 
inasmuch as each member of the faculty 
had sponsored some activity which was repre- 
sented. ' 

The committee on arrangements which con- 
sisted of seven students and a faculty adviser 
was appointed in the regular manner by the 
student council and the entire affair was man- 
aged by this committee. The President of 
the Student Council acted as a master of cere- 
monies. 

Over one hundred fifty students were eli- 
gible to attend this banquet and all but one 
accepted the invitation. The banquet was 
financed from the general activities fund. It 
was the consensus of opinion of the students, 
faculty and guests that this new type of 
banquet was a great improvement over the 
old athletic banquet and that it was the best 
high school banquet that they had ever at- 
tended. 
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Academy High School Band, Erie, Pa. 


HISTORY TEACHING CONFERENCE 


The third annual conference on the teach- 
ing of history with a view to international 
understanding was held at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia, April 28, under the 
auspices of the Philadelphia Peace Council. 
The conference on the teaching of history 
was organized three years ago by Mrs. 
Lucy L. W. Wilson, principal South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls, with rath- 
er a small group, but the interest in the con- 
ference has increased so rapidly that over 
1,000 were in attendance at the three sessions, 
Saturday, April 28. Membership in the Phila- 
delphia Peace Council comprises about 35 civ- 
ic, academic, religious, political, humanitari- 
an, labor and social groups. 


The principal addresses were: 


History and the Unbiased Mind, by Richard 
A. Newhall, Williams College. 

History Teaching in the Progressive 
Schools, by Margaret Isherwood, Oak Lane 
Country Day School, England. 

Old Policies in a New World, by Parker T. 
Moon, Columbia University. 

What Shall We Teach as History? By Da- 
vid S. Muzzey, Columbia University. 

A Photoplay, Peter Stuyvesant, one of the 
Chronicles of History, was shown by Daniel 
C. Knowlton, Professor of Visual Education, 
Yale University. 

Dr. Moon stated that it is imperative that 
we renounce the policies of bygone diploma- 
cies and re-examine new policies that are 


masquerading under old names e. g. national 
sovereignty. Secretary Kellogg has attempt- 
ed to get nations to limit their sovereignty 
by giving up the right to make war and to 
make sovereignty bow to international law. 
He added that prosperity is something that 
cannot be enjoyed in small compartments, 
hence the futility of high tariffs and eco- 
nomic isolation. We must accept interde- 
pendence and capitalistic internationalism. 
Secret diplomacy must give way to publicity 
and democratic control. We need more honest 
text books and a higher regard for facts and 
the truth. 

Dr. Muzzey’s point of view may be summed 
up by the pragmatic test: What is the good 
of' this? The historian deals with facts un- 
repeated and unrepeatable regarding human 
relationships. These facts are highly precar- 
ious to work with and must be re-evaluated 
in the light of new facts. Unlike the exact 
scientist who converts mystery into mastery, 
the historian works with variables and he 
must aim to create historical mindedness—an 
attitude or disposition toward the past that 
regards change, development as normal, not 
cataclysmic; that sees such change as a proc- 
ess, not an end. He regards the present as a 
golden opportunity to use the lessons of the 
past to produce a better future. He would 
raise a danger signal against those who 
would exploit the present for their party, 
creed, race or political party without any 
regard for what happened in the past thus 
leaving the future to guard the deluge! 
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Each month this section contains official communications and general information which the Department desires 
to bring to the attention of school officials, teachers and others interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth 





ADMINISTRATIVE MESSAGE 


Teachers and school officials, now finishing another school year, are looking toward 
vacation time with eager anticipation. Now that we are in the midst of a determined 
effort to improve the quality of instruction, let us resolve—whether we elect to rest, 
travel, or pursue further study this summer 


—to make next year’s contribution the most e 
fruitful in the history of our teaching ca- ’ 
reers. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Harrisburg 
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A Year of Educational Progress 


In view of the fact that modern education 
is in a flux, it is gratifying to note that the 
school year, which is now approaching its 
close, has been one of substantial progress in 
Pennsylvania and, in many respects, marks a 
milestone in the educational history of our 
Commonwealth. From an achievement stand- 
point, there have been many outstanding ac- 
complishments; and for these, the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction desires to express 
its appreciation to teachers and school officials 
in the State for the contributions they have 
made. 

The American State is responsible for or- 
ganizing and maintaining an effective system 
of modern public education which: 

1. Offers suitable educational opportunity 
to all who ought to have it for as long as they 
ought to have it. 

2. Teaches to youth those things which 
will make of them the best citizens. 

3. Provides adequate housing and educa- 
tive materials for all public schools. 

4. Provides mature, competent, well-pre- 
pared teachers for ai! public schools. 

5. Finances the entire system in such a 
way as to bring about a substantial equali- 
zation of the economic burden of supporting 
equally good schools. 

It is in the light of the above, that the 
following brief review will be of interest to 
the =*hool people of the State: 


The Education Congress 


L the important educational events of 
the yc.: was the conference of school super- 
intendents and normal school principals. This 
meeting convened in the Capitol, Harrisburg, 
November 2-4, for the consideration of two 
vital questions: 

1. The equitable distribution of State sub- 
sidies to school districts. 

2. Responsibility of superintendents for 
the improvement of instruction. 

The first theme, of great concern to school 
directors and citizens generally, is being thor- 
oughly studied by a Legislative Commission 
and much progress has been made toward a 
square deal solution of the problem. The sec- 
ond topic, of vital interest to school officials 
and teachers, is receiving close attention. 

Much advance has been made toward solv- 
ing both. Detailed reports of the progress 
of these projects will be presented at the 
1928 Education Congress. 

In closing the Education Congress the State 
Superintendent offered the following sugges- 
tions which are doing much to improve in- 
struction: 

1. Teachers should. be sure that children 
have ideas corresponding with the words they 
use. 

2. There should be a closer blending of 
school work with social life. 

3. Pupils should master some things well 
and thoroughly. 
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4. Initiative and originality should be de- 
veloped in children. 


School Buildings and Grounds 


A desire for comfortable, safe, sanitary, 
well appointed school buildings has been 
noted in the 264 plans for new and recon- 
structed schools, submitted to the Department 
of Public Instruction since last July. A 
marked improvement in plan and design and 
provisions for beautiful landscape features 
in school grounds are recorded for the year. 
Careful checking of plans and specifications 
resulted in a considerable saving to school 
districts. Basements in new school buildings 
have been reduced to a minimum and school 
accommodations formerly provided below the 
ground are being placed on first and second 
floors. Boards and architects have conferred 
in advance with the Department of Public 
Instruction on local building programs. This 
has resulted in greater economy to school 
districts and the development of buildings 
that more adequately serve the educational 
needs of children. 

The movement for more attractive school 
grounds, inaugurated during the year, is 
bearing results. This feature is being ex- 
tended so as to include the planting of trees 
and shrubs along nearby highways and the 
approaches to school buildings. There has 
been a pronounced trend toward more beauti- 
ful interior decoration in school rooms. A 
bulletin on “Building and Equipment for a 
One-Teacher School,” published during the 
year, is proving very helpful. The publication 
contains standards for school grounds, build- 
ings and instructional equipment. It also 
contains a floor-plan diagram for a one-teach- 
er school which provides for accessory rooms 
—hot lunch, library, sewing and work shop. 


Elementary Education 


School officials have met their obligations 
to get children into school and keep them 
there. The first has been accomplished 
through the splendid cooperation of parents, 
teachers, pupils and the wise and effective 
efforts of attendance officers. The result of 
their combined efforts is expressed in a 93 
per cent attendance record, the highest in the 
history of the State. The second has been 
achieved through an improved curriculum and 
more competent teaching. Kindergartens in- 
creased in number during the year. In the 
entire elementary field, there has been a de- 
cided improvement in moral and civic out- 
comes through emphasis on thoroughness; 
and a stimulation of the assets and powers of 
pupils through the various plans and devices 
for individualizing instruction. 

The correlation of text: material with the 
outline program by months has promoted 
health habits and attitudes. The increased 
number of school nurses has been a beneficial 
factor in developing better health conditions. 
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The use of visual aids in instruction has help- 
ed in the accomplishment of the following: 
certainty that children have ideas correspond- 
ing with the words they use; a closer blend 
between school and society; greater initiative 
and originality on the part of children. 

Many pupils in elementary schools are re- 
ceiving, from teachers and principals, much 
valuable guidance. Demonstrations in music 
—group singing and instrumental ensemble— 
and exhibits of art work have aroused a local 
pride on the part of teachers, principals and 
patrons. School officials have found these 
valuable socializing agencies. 


Secondary Education 


Secondary schools made a distinctive ad- 
vance toward providing for the youth of the 
State those things which will make of them 
the best citizens. Particularly noteworthy are 
the following developments toward this end: 

1. Increased number of districts organized 
on the 6-3-3 plan. 

2. Decrease in the number of Three Year 
High Schools and the increased number of 
schools qualifying for Four Year, Six Year 
and Senior High School classification. 

3. The larger number of teachers on the 
college certificate level. 

4. The higher library standards and in- 
creased library service. 

5. Increase in the offering of Fine and 
Practical Arts; song memorization program 
and an organization of a State-wide band 
contest. 

6. An enriched health program—combin- 
ing the mental, emotional, social, physical— 
extended to practically all pupils through in- 
tramural organization. 

7. The larger number of districts making 
use of Standard Ability and Achievement 
Tests. 

8. The installation of projectors; the use 
of journeys, object and pictorial material. 

9. The increased number of counselors 
who are rendering valuable guidance service. 

10. The cooperative study of secondary 
schools and college relationships and the es- 
tablishment of accrediting relations with the 
Commission on Secondary Schools of the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland. 


Rural Education 


Marked progress in rural education has 
manifested itself in a higher type of instruc- 
tion, more effective supervision, and general 
improvement of the school plant. There has 
been a noticeable improvement in the consoli- 
dated schools already established: 286 in- 
creased their general equipment; 16,177 books 
were added to their libraries; 62 were sup- 
plied with, geography and history maps; 63 
purchased flags and flag staffs. 

Forty-one new consolidated schools were 
initially approved by the State Council of 
Education to furnish better facilities for the 
children in 117 one-teacher schools. These 
new buildings also accommodated the children 
of 41 one-teacher schools previously closed. 
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Fourteen districts, in which 28 schools were 
closed, have applied for initial approval; and 
fourteen districts are applying for initial ap- 
proval of consolidated schools that will pro- 
vide for the children of 39 one-teacher schools. 

The greater interest manifested in art, 
health and music expressed itself in the out- 
comes of the annual “Field Day or May 
Day” events. Another achievement worthy of 
note was the completion, by county superin- 
tendents and their assistants, of the rating 
of all one-teacher schools in the State. 7,042 
certificates of rating were mailed to county 
superintendents and posted in these one- 
teacher schools. 

The bulletin on “Building and Equipment 
for a One-Teacher School,” and the informa- 
tion furnished school boards and patrons 
through the certificate of rating, resulted in 
very decided improvements in_ instruction, 
curriculum, equipment, buildings and grounds. 


Vocational Education 


Farm, industrial and home needs are being 
adequately met through the courses developed 
in the various fields of vocational education. 
Several vocaticnal schools and a number of 
departments of vocational agriculture were 
opened during the year. There are now 165 
vocational centers in 38 different counties of 
the State. This year’s home projects, which 
involve the practical side of instruction, will 
net a profit far in excess of any previous 
year. Vocational work touches the civic side 
through the activities of teachers and agricul- 
tural students who annually plant over a half 
million forest seedlings as part of their course 
in farm forestry. Care of the farm woodlot 
is also a responsibility of boys in agriculture 
courses, 

Five new centers established part-time co- 
operative courses during the year. Industrial 
owners have shown great interest in the pro- 
gram of foreman training. This year 51 
leaders have been trained to carry on this 
work. Several new centers established In- 
dustrial Art programs; and five new continu- 
ation schools were opened. A special contin- 
uation school teacher institute will be organ- 
ized at State College this summer as a means 
of improving instruction in this field. 

Pennsylvania has taken an advanced step 
in home economics training through the in- 
troduction of required home projects as a 
part of all vocational home economics courses. 
This has resulted in increased interest on the 
part of teachers and parents. Approximately 
4,000 girls, enrolled in vocational home eco- 
nomics courses, are receiving instruction in 
child care and training. 

Extension Education 

Self-improvement opportunities for the 
adult are reflected in‘ the enrollment of ap- 
proximately 100,000 working girls and boys 
and adults in evening schools during the year. 

In attempting a more effective assimilation 
of our foreign-born population, the enrollment 
in English and citizenship classes has exceed- 

ed 20,000. The home-classes-for-foreign-born- 
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mothers program enrolled an additional 4,000 
mothers who heretofore have been largely ex- 
cluded from participation in community life. 

Elementary and secondary evening classes 
also have shown a marked growth with an 
increasing demand for standard evening high 
school courses with credit towards gradua- 
tion. The first evening high school to be fully 
accredited within the Commonwealth is the 
Central Evening High School of Philadelphia. 
The 600 workers enrolled in this school, are 
receiving instruction, similar to that of the 
day school, with credit toward high school 
diplomas. 

Special Education 

An increased interest in the handicapped 
child was manifested during the year through: 
the establishment of more classes for the 
orthogenic backward; additional schools and 
classes for crippled children; the organization 
of special class centers permitting of homo- 
geneous classification and departmentaliza- 
tion under the direction of expertly trained 
teachers; better organized and better equipped 
special classrooms; a more practical adapta- 
tion of classroom procedure; more adequately 
trained teachers; an increased professional 
attitude on the part of teachers in acquiring 
standard certification to teach special classes. 


School Business Bureau 


Financing education is one of the biggest 
problems with which school boards have to 
deal. Through the cordial cooperation of 
local boards of education and the school busi- 
ness bureau many pressing problems were 
solved and an accounting system evolved that 
establishes uniformity and simplicity in the 
compilation of annual reports. 

Up to May first, warrants for school appro- 
priations had been forwarded school districts 
in the following amounts: 

Teachers’ salaries and closed schools, $23,- 
782,366.98; Transportation of pupils, $701,- 
871.81; Vocational aid, $611,549.35. 


Professional Service 


The professional service division made an 
important contribution during the year in the 
adoption of standards which make for effi- 
ciency in the administration of the fourteen 
State Examining Boards. One of these is 
the new policy of having all members of a 
Board pass on the examination questions and 
give individual and joint consideration to 
borderline cases. This uniform policy has 
won the hearty approval of both examining 
board members and applicants. 

The responsibility for issuing licenses and 
certificates rests with this division. The fol- 
lowing is the record for the present year: 

Preliminary education, certificates. .2217 

Architects, registered 

Certified public accountants, certifi- 

cates 

Dentistry, licenses 

Medicine, licenses 

Nurses, certificates 

Optometry, licenses 
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Osteopathy, licenses 
Osteopathic Surgery, licenses 
Pharmacists, certificates 
Ass’t-Pharmacists, certificates 
Undertakers, certificates 


The Credentials Bureau completed the visi- 
tation and classified during the year 160 pri- 
vate secondary schools. The classification 
standards and the printed list of these schools 
have proved not only beneficial but have been 
the means of raising the level of the curri- 
culum, teaching and equipment in these 
schools. This Bureau, within the year, exam- 
ined more than 3,000 candidates who desired 
to make up high school subjects required for 
professional study. This was an increase of 
almost 1,000 over the previous year. Thirty- 
four hundred high school graduates registered 
in 1928 to compete for the 80 State Scholar- 
ships. 

The increase in the efficiency and function- 
ing of the State Examining Boards by setting 
up constructive policies, the wholesome re- 
sults secured by the annual registration of 
licensed practitioners, the remarkable growth 
in the number receiving high school certifi- 
cates by examination, the increase in the 
number of high school graduates competing 
for the State Scholarships, and the growth 
and interest in private high schools, are 
among the noteworthy achievements of the 
year. 


State Library and Museum 


The State Library and Museum, now under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of Public 
Instruction, is rendering a practical and valu- 
able service to the people of the State. The 
Library added during the past year 4,287 
books of value to the student, and the profes- 
sional class of our citizenship. There are 
nearly one quarter of a million books on the 
shelves for the use of more than 8,300 regis- 
tered borrowers. 

A new alcove of Pennsylvania authors, 
books on Pennsylvania subjects and biogra- 
phies of distinguished sons and daughters of 
the Keystone State will be of special value to 
the schools and citizens of the State. 


The Extension division rendered an impor- 
tant service to those residing distant from 
public libraries in supplying material for 
school debates, essays and papers, and in its 
attempt to build a county library system 
throughout the entire Commonwealth. 

During the year, the Museum arranged the 
objects in scientific order, both for systematic 
display and for their better study. Many 
additional specimens in geology, botany, en- 
tomology, archeology and also of birds, mam- 
mals and reptiles are provided for the use of 
students. 

The art and history materials, the thou- 
sands of objects of domestic, economic and 
industrial life, photographs, old books, news- 
papers, coins and medals, were similarly ar- 
ranged. 

The Lantern Slide division assisted in the 
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enrichment of instruction through the 227,822 
slides loaned without charge. 

More than 700 citizens visit the State Li- 
brary and Museum each day. 


Teacher Preparation and Certification 


The school year 1927-1928 will always have 
special significance in the educational history 
of Pennsylvania. It marks the time when 
teachers must hold a standard certificate to 
be eligible for teaching positions in the public 
schools of the State. The advance toward 
this goal can be best understood when con- 
sidered in the light of conditions in 1920. At 
that time more than 45 per cent of the teach- 
ers in the Commonwealth were below standard 
certification. Today 90 per cent possess stan- 
dard licenses and the remaining 10 per cent 
are rapidly acquiring the necessary credits 
for standard certificates. 

This year also marks the period when the 
State Normal Schools began the transition 
into Teachers Colleges thus placing teacher 
preparation on a collegiate basis. These 
Teachers Colleges took a decided forward step 
in inaugurating a new salary-qualification 
schedule. This has resulted in superior fac- 
ulties and higher type instruction for the fu- 
ture teachers in our schools. 

Another distinctive advance and a contri- 
bution to a “well prepared, competent teach- 
er” program was the development of a four 
year curriculum for industrial art teachers; 
courses for the preparation of teachers for 
continuation schools, handicapped children, 
counselors, etc.; the elimination of corre- 
spondence courses; and the training of all 
teachers in the following visual aids prac- 
tices: 

1. School Journey and projector tech- 
niques; 

2. Use of Object, Specimen, Model and 
pictorial material in instruction. 

The Placement Bureau rendered an effec- 
tive service during the year in handling the 
720 requests for positions from teachers and 
school officials. 

26,000 teachers’ licenses were issued during 
the year, 4,000 of which were granted to 
college graduates, 7,400 to. normal school 
graduates and the remainder to teachers with 
miscellaneous preparation. Commissions 
were also issued to 30 superintendents. 


School Employes’ Retirement System 


While much is expected of those who serve 
as public school teachers there is satisfaction 
in looking forward to the evening of life 
when the competence provided by the retire- 
ment system will do more than keep the wolf 
from the door. Teachers in service and those 
who have retired will be interested in the fol- 
lowing report: 

The total active membership of the State 
School Employes’ Retirement System now 
numbers 68,622. 

The average annual retirement allowance 
of the 1,530 members who are now receiving 
a superannuation allowance is $575, and the 


average annual allowance of the 390 members 
who are now receiving a disability retirement 
allowance is $360. 

The amount paid the superannuation and 
disability beneficiaries of the Retirement Sys- 
tem now exceeds $1,000,000 per year. 

The teachers have contributed a total of 
$21,350,000 to the Retirement System. The 
actuary has completed the annual valuation 
and investigation of the funds of the Retire- 
ment System and his report states that the 
System is in first class condition. 





SUMMER SESSION—STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGES AND STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOLS 
The regular summer term at the State 
Teachers Colleges and State Normal Schools 
will open June 25, 1928, for a six weeks’ 
period. The State Normal School at Clarion 
and the State Teachers Colleges at Lock Ha- 
ven, Millersville and Shippensburg will open 
on Monday, June 18, 1928, and close Friday, 
July 27, 1928. All facilities of the several 

schools will be in full operation. 

Special information as to the courses offer- 
ed and the requirements for admittance for 
graduation may be secured by corresponding 
directly with the principals. 

Courses will be offered in the following 
curriculums: 

1. A Two-Year Kindergarten-Primary 
Curriculum. This curriculum is designed pri- 
marily to prepare for teaching in grades One, 
Two and Three. All institutions. 

2. A Two-Year Intermediate Curriculum. 
This curriculum is designed primarily to pre- 
pare for teaching in grades Four, Five and 
Six. All institutions. 

38. A Two-Year Rural School Curriculum. 
This curriculum is designed primarily to 
prepare for Rural School Teaching. All in- 
stitutions. 

4, An Advanced Two-Year Curriculum. 
This advanced two-year curriculum presup- 
poses the completion of one of the above two- 
year curriculums and leads to the Bzzhelor of 
Science Degree in Education. It is open only 
to those who have completed a two-year curri- 
culum as described above. All institutions 
except Cheyney Training School for Teachers. 

5. A Four-Year Elementary Curriculum. 
This curriculum calls for four years of pre- 
service training in elementary education and 
leads to the Bachelor of Science Degree in 
Education. All institutions except Cheyney 
Training School for Teachers. 

6. A Four-Year Junior High Curriculum. 
This four-year curriculum is designed primar- 
ily to prepare for teaching in the Junior 
High School and leads to the Bachelor of Sci- 
ence Degree in Education. All institutions 
except Cheyney Training School for Teachers. 

7. A Four-Year Health Education Curri- 
culum. This four-year curriculum is designed 
primarily for the preparation of supervisors 
and teachers of Health Education in public 
schools and leads to the Bachelor of Science 
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Degree in Health Education. Slippery Rock, 
West Chester and East Stroudsburg. 

8. A Four-Year Music Curriculum. This 
four-year music curriculum is designed pri- 
marily to prepare teachers and supervisors of 
public school music and leads to the Bachelor 
of Science Degree in Public School Music. 
West Chester, Indiana and Mansfield. 

9. A Four-Year Commercial Education 
Curriculum. Indiana. 

10. A Four-Year Home Economics Curri- 
culum (general and vocational). Indiana and 
Mansfield. 

11. A Special Kindergarten Curriculum. 
Lock Haven. 

12. A Special Public School Library Cur- 
riculum. Millersville and Kutztown. 

13. A Four-Year Art Curriculum. Edin- 
boro. 

A list of State Normal Schools and State 
Teachers Colleges with the names of princi- 
pals, follows: 

Name 
Bloomsburg 
California 
Clarion 
E. Stroudsburg 
Edinboro 


Principal 
Francis B. Haas 
John A. Entz 


7. tT. Aden 
C. C. Crawford 
Indiana Charles R. Foster 
Kutztown A. C. Rothermel 
Lock Haven...Dallas W. Armstrong 
Mansfield William R. Straughn 
Millersville C. H. Gordinier 
Shippensburg Lehman 


Slippery Rock.J. Linwood Eisenberg 


West Chester..Norman W. Cameron 
Cheyney Training School for Teach- 
PR Tr Leslie Pinckney Hill 





EXAMINATION DATES 

June 7-9—State Board of Pharmacy, Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh. 

June 11-14—State Board of Osteopathic Ex- 
aminers, Harrisburg. ‘ 

June 13, 14—Osteopathic Surgeons’ Examin- 
ing Board, Harrisburg. 

June 13-15—Pre-Professional Examination, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, and the 
County Seats. 

June 18-20—State Board of Optometrical 
Examiners, Harrisburg. 

June 20-23—State Dental Council and Ex- 
amining Board, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

June 26-29—State Board of Examiners of 
Architects, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

July 10-13—State Board of Medical Educa- 
tion and Licensure, Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh. 





A UNIQUE EXHIBIT 

An art collection, the work of pupils of the 
Haverford Township Special School, has been 
added to the Department’s corridor exhibit. 
The new addition consists of linoleum carvings 
of the following: Eric the Red, Early Norse 
Ships, Columbus and his Ships, King Ferdi- 
nand and Queen Isabella, Hiawatha, Indian 
Pottery,—and is an outcome of class work. 
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STATE COUNCIL 


Among the business transacted by the 
State Council of Education at its May meet- 
ing were the items of general interest men- 
tioned below: 

1. Approved the University of Pitts- 
burgh’s teacher preparation course for teach- 
ers in health and physical education. 

2. Authorized special aid in the following 
amounts to help the respective districts main- 
tain the minimum standards prescribed in 
the School Code: Bradford County—LeRays- 
ville, $1,875, Pike, $5,625; Susquehanna 
County—Great Bend, $3,000. 

3. Approved the following sites for con- 
solidated schools: Middlesex Township, But- 
ler County; Manheim Township, Lancaster 
County; Whitemarsh Township, Montgomery 
County; Amwell Township, Washington 
County. 

4. Authorized the first approval of nine 
consolidated schools; the re-approval of fifty- 
two consolidated schools; and the approval of 
four continued one-room schools. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

The publications listed below recently came 
from the press and are ready for distribution: 

Bulletin Number 8—Vocational Agriculture 
in Pennsylvania. 

Bulletin Number 18—Course of Study in 
History and Social Science. 

Bulletin Number 39—Course of Study in 
Mathematics. 

Bulletin Number 6—Organization and 
Courses of Study in Anthracite Coal Mining 
for Mine Foremen and Assistant Mine Fore- 
men. 

Bulletin Number 30—Playground Manual. 





JUNE GRADUATES IN STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGES AND NORMAL 
SCHOOLS 


The following list shows the number who 
will graduate from State-owned and city 
teacher training institutions in June: 


Bloomsburg 
California 


Kutztown 

Lock Haven 

Mansfield 

Millersville 

Shippensburg 

Slippery Rock 

West Chester 

Philadelphia Normal School 
Pittsburgh Training School 
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ANNUAL STATE VOCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Dr. John A. H. Keith, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, announces that the An- 
nual State Vocational Conference for the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania will be held the 
last three days in June. The Conference which 
will be in charge of Deputy Superintendent 
L. H. Dennis, begins at 8:00 A. M. on Thurs- 
day morning, June 28 and closes Saturday 
noon, June 30. 

The Conference will be held at Eagles Mere 
Park on the shores of Lake Eaglesmere, with 
Conference headquarters at the Forest Inn 
Hotel. Satisfactory rates have been arranged 
for members attending the Vocational Confer- 
ence. Two persons in a room with single beds 
can secure room with running water and board 
for $4.00 per person per day. Where four 
persons occupy two rooms with connecting 
bath the rate per person for room and board 
will be $4.50. The rate for two persons in a 
room with private bath will be $5.00 per day. 
The Conference will be very largely attended 
this year and all are urged to make hotel reser- 
vations as early as possible. In making reser- 
vations write to Mr. Herman V. Yeager, Resi- 


dent Manager, Forest Inn, Eagles Mere, Penn- 
sylvania, and specify Vocational Conference. 

Eagles Mere can be reached via the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad from Muncy or via the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad from Halls 
Station. There is a fine improved road from 
Muncy or Halls Station through to Eagles 
Mere. An automobile bus meets the trains at 
Muncy. Persons attending the Conference 
from Northwestern Pennsylvania should leave 
the train at Muncy and take the bus for Eagles 
Mere. Persons from Southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania can take the Buffalo Flier on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad leaving the train at Muncy. 
Those attending from the Bethlehem-Allentown 
district or from the Altoona-Pittsburgh district 
can use the Pittsburgh-Lehigh Express which 
passes through Muncy. The automobile bus 
meets all of these trains. 

Those traveling by automobile will find the 
trip to Eagles Mere unusually delightful as 
hard-surfaced roads lead to Eagles Mere from 
all directions. Those going to Muncy by the 
Susquehanna Trail by auto should turn north 


(Turn to page 640) 





LEBANON’S SCHOOL JOURNEY PROGRAM 


The following School Journey program, de- 
veloped by Superintendent S. O. Rorem and 
his teachers as a contribution to improved in- 
struction, will go into operation in Lebanon 
next year. The introductory paragraphs are 
by Superintendent Rorem. These and the out- 
line are published for the information of school 
officials and teachers: 

Educational Practice is brightening year by 
year. New devices, new demands, new goals 
are giving boys and girls happy, useful hours 
in and out of school rooms. This is apparent 
in‘the occasional excursions, “school jour- 
neys,”’ and outdoor projects which are directed 
by child-loving teachers according to their im- 
mediate needs and personal selections. 

Good as these variations may be, it some- 
times happens that grade One and grade Six 
select the same kind of outside contact. It 
sometimes happens, too, that all grades within 
a school system take up the same excursions 
within the same week, or month, or year. Such 
miscellaneous management of school-extension 
journeys has shown a possible need for some 
schedule of outside contacts. 

This accompanying graded schedule is based 
as nearly as possible upon the logical require- 
ments of each school grade from One to 
Twelve. However, the plan must remain a 
growing, un-stereotyped outline, which may 
be constantly changed. clarified and improved. 
As an approach toward some sound and worthy 
plan, the outline presented below is offered 
as a course in outside contacts, definitely sug- 
gested and definitely recommended. 

From grades Seven to Twelve the journeys 
are practically independent of the school direc- 
tion. In fact, the merit of these journeys in 


the upper grades rises in proportion to the 
number of parents who will accompany the 
children to these places. Summer time and 
week-ends are the proper times for these ex- 
cursions. Vacations and visits to relatives in 
distant places may possibly be planned to fit 
this outline if parents know that most pupils 
will visit or re-visit these places during a 
particular grade-year. 

It is too much to expect that ALL the chil- 
dren of a class will have had opportunity to 
make the trips suggested, but it is likely that 
more than half of the pupils in grades Seven 
to Twelve will have visited ONE or more of 
the places mentioned; especially so, if public 
announcement is made of such a plan as this. 
However, a definite use must be made of the 
data relating to these visits and special use 
must be made of the persons who have visited 
ONE or more places. 

Little museums can be established out of 
the specimens and souvenirs which pupils leave 
In any particular grade and a Library-Note- 
Book can be made up by pupils. 

Much of the planning for these journeys in 
grades One to Six should be done by the pupils. 

The time given to this project will probably 
give double value, but it is possible that per- 
sons in authority may look askance at the 
deviation from class-room routine procedures. 
For that reason the grade teacher will do well 
to limit the work of a first year in this field 
to twelve half days, or six full days, for out- 
door contacts. In a school year of 160, 180, 
or 200 days no harm should come to the fulfill- 
ment of study-course requirements even though 
eighteen full days were used for these vitaliz- 
ing contacts. 
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A NATURAL ROAD TO AN ABUNDANT, WIDE-AWAKE LIFE 





Standard-Contact 


Extra-Contact 


| 


Visual and Expressional Contact 











Farm 
County or Private 





Homes 
Fine—Poor—Average 


Markets-Stores 
Indoor and Outdoor 





Transportation 
Depot—Garage, 


Gas, Water, Electricity, 


Horse, Steam 





City Buildings 
City Ha 
Court House 
Hospitals 
Public Library 
Junior High 
Senior High 

Cc ljounty Places 
Towns 
Institutions 
Communities 
People 
Places 


Circus 
Animal Tent 


Building 
Construction 
Houses, Barns, Bird 
Houses, Animal home 8 
Food and Clothing 
Dairy, Bakery, Shoe Fac- 
tory, Silke Mill, etc. 


Highways’ 
Canals, Power Houses 
Stables, Garages 


Cc ity Places 
Playgrounds 
Parks 
Old Buildings 
Jails 
Historic Places 


Nearby Sights 
Anything within twenty- 
five or thirty miles 





‘Animals—Domestic, Wild 
Birds—Common, Rare 
Trees—Common, etc. 


‘Shelters of many kinds and peoples: 


cannibal, stone age, Eskimo, Indian, 
etc. 


Sources of food, clothing, many kinds, 
uses: Cotton, Wool, Leather, Rubber 


Railways, Bridges, Canals, Mountain 
Roads, Mule Trains, Camels, Ox 
Carts, Autos, etc. 


Playgrounds, Schools, Hospitals, Libra- 
ries, City Plans, Parks, etc. 


Odd and intewestion siacee, features, 
buildings 











MOTIVATED C we rACTS WITHIN 
O A KNOWLEDGE OF 


THE STATE AND NATION; 





Grade 


x ¥ 


= 4 


| 


| 





~ State Capital 
Capitol 
Library 
Legislature 
State Buik lings 


State History 
Gettysburg 
Valley Forge 
Independence Hall 
Etc. 


Large Cities 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
New York 
Chicago 


Educationals 


State Universities 
Nearby Colleges 

Great Institutions 
Fine High Schools 


" National Capital 
Capitol 
White House 
Treasury 
Mount Vernon 
Arlington Cemetery 





75 World Wonders 


Niagara Falls 
Natural Bridge 
Yosemite Valley 
Yellowstone Park 
Mammoth Cave, etc. 


Extra- C sontact 
Occupations 
Local Industries 
Mountain Trips 
Nearby Places 
Summer Resorts 
Industries 
Silk Mills 
Steel Mills 
Mines 
Quarries 
Factories 
Cc ity Health 
Water Supply 
Sewerage 
Public Utilities 
Health Utilities 
Cleanliness 


Special Schools 
Agriculture 
Commerce 
Professions 


Local-National 
Buildings 
Post Office 
Federal Court 
Colonial Traces 
Early Local 
History 
Experiences 
Airplane Trip 
Ocean or Lake Trip 
Long Hike 
Trip to Cuba, Canada, 
Mexico 


DESIGNED TO AWAKEN PUPILS 


THE WORLD AND ITS ACTIVITIES 


Visual and Expressional Contact 


State Buildings 
Industrial Rolls 
State Travel Rolls 


State History 
Industries 
Places of Interest in the State 


Business Buildings; Rolls 
large cities; Sanitation; 
Cities 

Big Business 


showing 
Hygiene in 


College Activities 
Professions-Rolls 


“Requirements of future occupation” 


Washington City 
Revolutionary History 
George Washington 
Constitutional 
Conventions 


Nature Rolls 
Science Rolls 
Travel Rolls 
World Wonders 
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ATTENDANCE REPORT HONOR ROLL 
March, 1928 

Teachers in the following counties and dis- 

tricts made it possible for their superintend- 

ents to forward all their March attendance 
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reports to the Department of Public Instruc- 


tion on time. 


Counties 
Adams Columbia Lehigh 
Beaver Crawford Montour 
Bedford Delaware Northumberland 
Berks Fayette Perry 
Blair Forest Potter 
Bradford Fulton Sullivan 
sutler Greene Tioga 
Cameron Jefferson Union 
Carbon Lackawanna Venango 
Chester Lancaster Wyoming 
Clarion Lawrence York 
Clinton Lebanon 

Districts 
Abington Hanover Northampton 
Altoona Harrisburg Oil City 
Ambridge Hazle Old Forge 
Arckbald Hazleton Olyphant 
Ashland Hollidaysburg Palmerton 
Ashley Homestead Phoenixville 
Bangor Huntingdon Pittston 
Beaver Falls Indiana Plymouth 
Bellevue Jeannette Pottstown 
Berwick Jersey Shore Punxsutawney 
Bethlehem Johnsonburg Radnor 
Blakely Juniata Rankin 
Bloomsburg Kane Reading 
Braddock Kingston Redstone 
Bristol Kittanning Ridgway 
Canonsburg Lancaster Rochester 
Carbondale Latrobe Rostraver 
Carlisle Lebanon Sandy 
Carnegie Lehighton Sayre 
Chambersburg Lock Haven Scottdale 
Charleroi Logan Twp. Scranton 
Cheltenham Lower Merion Shamokin 
Clairton Mahanoy City Sharon 
Clearfield Mahanoy Twp. Steelton 
Coal Marcus Hook Sunbury 
Coatesville McKeesport Swissvale 
Columbia McKees Rocks Tamaqua 
Connellsville Meadville Tarentum 
Conshohocken Middletown Taylor 
Corry Milton Tyrone 
Donora Minersville Uniontown 
DuBois Monessen Upper Darby 
Dunbar Monongahela Vandergrift 
Dunmore Mount Carmel Warren 
Duquesne Mount Pleasant Washington 
Easton Boro. Waynesboro 
E. Conemaugh Mount Pleasant West Chester 
Ellwood City Twp. West Mahanoy 
Erie Muhlenberg West Pittston 
Farrell Munhall Whitehall 
Fell Nanticoke Williamsport 
Ford City Nanty-Glo Windber 
Forest City New Brighton Woodlawn 
Franklin New Kensington York 
German Newport 
Greensburg Norristown 





In each of the following counties only one 
March attendance report failed to reach the 
Department of Public Instruction on time: 
Indiana Susquehanna 


Cumberland 
Lycoming 


Huntingdon 


THE CHILD AND SUMMER VACATION 

No teacher should consider his work done 
with the close of school. He should seek to 
project the school into the summer experi- 
ences of his pupils and stimulate vacation ac- 
tivities that will make the summer a more 
joyous time. 











June, 1928 


Because the school is not in operation during 
the summer, our youth lack direction for many 
vital experiences. The greater part of agricul- 
tural growth takes place during the summer 
months, and it is during the summer that agri- 
cultural pests and diseases are most largely 
in evidence. Many birds build their nests and 
rear their young during this period. Flowers 
blossom and bear seed. A study of constella- 
tions begun during the school year will find 
new wonders in the summer months. 

The stimulation of summer vacation activi- 
ties that capitalize the opportunities that sum- 
mer offers should be an important part of the 
work of the school year. A flower and vege- 
table exhibit planned for the Fall after the 
opening of school will stimulate gardening dur- 
ing the summer months. Credit well may be 
given in English for a diary of the activities 
of a pair of birds and their young. Smuts 
may be found in the wheat field and gardens 
examined for signs of insect pests and plant 
diseases. 

Worthwhile summer activities not directly 
related to conditions natural to summer also 
may be given impetus during the school year. 
A group of girls will enjoy completing the 
puppet show planned before the close of school. 
Summer baseball, hiking, and kite flying clubs 
may be organized. Courses of study for the 
coming year may be examined and plans made 
that will give pupils an opportunity to begin 
immediately a study of certain lines. If, for 
example, the pupil knows that during the next 
school year he will study France, England, 
China or South America he will enjoy noting, 
during the summer, clippings and pictures re- 
lating to these countries. Good books for sum- 
mer reading also should be listed before school 
closes. If a library is not available a mutual 

loan plan may be formulated. Pupils who 
are interested in poetry will enjoy collecting 
poems with a summer theme. Creative work 
can be encouraged. Many pupils will enjoy 
writing such poems themselves if they are 
made to feel that such a thing is worth while. 

In short, the most vital test of the school 
is that of its influence outside of the school 
walls; of the success with which it projects 
itself into life in general. The mediocre teacher 
backed by the authority of his position may 
“keep school.” It takes a real teacher to make 
a twelve month school out of an eight or nine 
or ten months’ term. 


ANNUAL STATE VOCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 
(From page 638) 
at Muncy passing through Hughesville enroute 
to Eagles Mere. 

An unusually strong program has been ar- 
ranged for the Conference. Most of the ses- 
sions will consist of section meetings devoted 
to conference discussions. A few prominent 
out-of-state speakers have been secured. There 
will be some new faces among speakers this 
year. This will probably be the largest State 
Vocational Conference held for several years. 
(Turn to page 646) 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We 
include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 
which they may never have the time to read. The following aiunouncements, unless signed, do not 
purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to 


determine whether they wish to secure the 


Howard Copeland Hill, head of the depart- 
ment of social science of the University of 
Chicago High School and assistant professor 
of the teaching of social science in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is the foremost exponent 
of the unitary mode of procedure, or the mas- 
tery technique proced- 
ure, as applied to the 
field of social studies. 
His latest book, Commu- 
nity and Vocational Civ- 
ics (Ginn & Co.) places 
emphasis upon charac- 
ter education, the ethi- 
cal element, the person- 
al duty idea. By means 
of it the pupil is led to 
the development of civic 
habits, toan understand- 
ing of _— citizenship 
through practical acti- 





vities. He is encouraged 
to assume civic respon- 
sibility by means of 


class and community 
projects—things to do 
in connection with his 
citizenship course. 

In his preface he 
calls attention to the 
great change that has 
come about “in the pre- 
vailing conception of 
citizenship and citizen- 
ship training. Looked 
upon formerly as limit- 
ed to the study of con- 
stitutions and govern- 
mental machinery, civics 
is now regarded as in- 
cluding also  govern- 
mental functions and 
needs, and as embracing 
in addition such rela- 
tionships and problems as appear in everyday 
living. Instead of viewing citizenship as re- 
stricted to adults, educators now recognize 
with truer vision that boys and girls as well 
as men and women are ‘citizens of the United 
States and of the state wherein they reside’ 
and that citizenship training, if effective, 
must provide for present problems as well as 
for the needs of future years.” 

Similarly Mr. Hill feels that we must now 
broaden the scope of vocational civics. He 
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Howard Copeland Hill 


books. 


says, “Until recent years boys and girls usu- 
ally drifted into the world of work with vague 
information about different occupations, with 
no adequate analysis of their own aptitudes 
and capacities, with little vocational guidance 
by either parents or teachers, and with slight 
comprehension of the 
modern economic order. 
During the last one or 
twe decades, however, 
progressive schools have 
endeavored to meet the 
need by employing vo- 
cational counselors, by 
establishing pre-voca- 
tional or try-out courses, 
and by introducing 
courses in occupations, 
elementary economics 
and vocational civics.” 
Mr. Hill calls his text 
“an outgrowth of the 
conviction that a study 
of occupations’ alone, 
valuable as such a course 
may be, is in itself in- 
sufficient fer general 
education. It rests rath- 
er on the belief that, in 
addition to a study of 
occupations, a course in 
vocations should include, 
to quote the Committee 
on Social Studies of the 
National Education As- 
sociation, 
‘the development of 
an appreciation of 
the social  signifi- 
cance of ali work; 
of the social value 
and interdependence 
of all occupations; 
of the social respon- 
sibility of the worker, not only for the 
character of his work but also for the use 
of its fruits; of the opportunities and ne- 
cessity for good citizenship in vocational 
life, of the duty of the community to the 
worker; of the necessity for social con- 
trol, governmental and otherwise, of the 
economic activities of the community; and 
of the part that government actually plays 
in regulating the economic life of the 
community and of the individual.’ ” 
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PROBLEMS IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. By 
E. E. Lindsay, Statistician of the State 
College of Washington. 544 pp. The 
Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

“Most board members will have much more 
respect for the superintendent who shows 
them how to save $1,000 than they would for 
one who can show them a degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy from a recognized university.” 
(p. 515). This thesis provides the motive 
for an acceptable book on the fiscal aspects of 
educational administration. The extended bib- 
liographies after the chapters on Budgets, 
Business Management, Buildings, Salaries, 
The Equality of Educational Opportunity, 
Indebtedness and Bonds, evidence the tremen- 
dous growth in the professional studies of 
school administration of the past decade. The 
book provides objective evidence of the folly 
still occasionally pursued by some _ school 
boards in promoting efficient janitors to the 
highly technical position of business manager. 

The author provides one hundred twenty- 
six problems “that any school superintendent 
may be expected to solve in his professiona! 
life.’ He proposes that graduate students 
will secure in their solution training far 
above class discussion of the theoretical ele- 
ments of school administration. 

The book should find a place in the pro- 
fessional library of every independent school 
district. It contains a chapter on consolida- 
tion which seems out of place in a book deal- 
ing with problems of city school districts. A 
chapter on “Other Costs of City Government” 
would have greatly improved the treatise.— 
L. R. DeLong. 


CITIZENSHIP TRAINING IN ELEMENTARY 
ScHooLs. By Ellis Marcus Marx, Prin- 
cipal Henry Clay and James B. Hope 
Schools, Norfolk, Virginia. 148 pp. Il- 
lustrated. D. C. Heath & Company. 
$1.30. 

Is citizenship training to be accomplished 
by adding the subject “Citizenship” to a daily 
program which is already overcrowded? Or, 
on the other hand, is it so indefinable or all- 
embracing a problem that no definite plans 
can be made for its development? If not, 
what is the solution? These questions are 
familiar to all workers in the elementary 
school field. Many will agree with Mrs. Marx’s 
conclusion that education for citizenship is a 
part of all the work of the school, in that the 
school which really develops citizens is “a 
little democracy in which the pupils are re- 
sponsible members, their activities being bas- 
ed upon the curriculum and the various or- 
ganizations of school life.” She shows con- 
cretely how a representative city elementary 
school is developing citizenship through prac- 
tice in the usual affairs of a school commu- 
nity, such as the curriculum, play, health 
education, free periods, civic clubs and limited 
student government. Student compositions, 
stenographic reports of classes and photo- 
graphs of various class activities illustrate 
the methods and results of the “Henry Clay 


System.” One feels, after reading the book, 
that what has been done in the Henry Clay 
School can be done elsewhere, particularly 
when one has Mrs. Marx’s account as a guide. 
—Mabel E. Kirk. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP. 
Seventh Year Book of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Published 
by Department of Elementary School 
Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. $2.00. 

The report of the Committee on Standards 
and Training of Supervising Principals, giv- 
ing the results of studies regarding functions 
and duties and the recommendations of the 
committee.—Mabel E. Kirk. 


CHANGING CONDITIONS OF SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 
By Pichens E. Harris, Ph.D. University 
of Pittsburgh. The Macmillan Company, 
1928, 366 pp. 

This book compels attention for three rea- 
sons. First, an ever-present problem for 
teachers is treated in a most helpful manner. 
Second, the material is so organized that the 
book is readily usable as a text or reference. 
Third, the mechanical and typographical fea- 
tures make it attractive and easy to read. The 
author attempts to answer the question, 
“What does the history of elementary educa- 
tion reveal concerning the trends and tenden- 
cies relative to school discipline?” He deals 
with such challenging topics as 

Control through Methods of Instruc- 
tion and New Subjects. 

Control in Relation to Froebel’s Prin- 
ciples. 

Herbartianism and the Moral Educa- 
tion Movement. 

The Scientific Movement in Relation 
to Control. 

Pupil Participation in School Govern- 
ment. 

Dr. William C. Bagley, editor of the “Modern 
Teachers’ Series” of educational books, says: 
“The editor is proud to present this first book 
of a vigorous young writer. It is a book dis- 
tinguished by a scholarship that is meticulous 
but far from pedantic. Its treatment of 
most questions is both exceptionally informed 
and eminently fair. Every page and every 
line reveal the author as a sincere and ear- 
nest seeker after truth.”—C. O. Williams. ~ 


MyTHS AND THEIR MEANING. By Max J. 
Herzberg, Central H. S., Newark, N. J. 
502 pp. Allyn and Bacon. $1.20. 

The author by a careful study has selected 
those myths that are most valuable to the 
man in the street, to the average reader, to the 
student of literature and to the teacher of 
the classics, both English and Latin. Lists of 
quotations giving references to myths in liter- 
ature and in writing generally, suggestions 
for word study, exercises in composition, proj- 
ects, reading lists, questions and tests, follow 
the stories. An entertaining and enlightening 
treatment of our myths. 
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NEW DICTATION COURSE IN BUSINESS LITERA- 
TURE. By Charles G. Reigner. The H. 
M. Rowe Company, Baltimore, Md. 1927. 
This is a students’ practice book in three 
parts. It contains the Ayres list of the 
thousand commonest words, modern business 
letters, articles, shorthand plates, selected 
words, punctuation and a business vocabulary. 
It is free from stereotyped and hackneyed 
phrases and gives the student an idea of 
modern-day business writing. 


EDUCATIONAL SUPERVISION. The first year- 
book of the National Conference on Edu- 
cational Method. Bureau of Publications 
of Teachers College, New York City. 1928. 
$1.50. 

The yearbook is a compilation organized 
in four sections as follows: 

I. The Organization of Supervision 

II. The Activities and Training of Super- 

visory Officers 

III. Aspects of Supervisory Technique 

IV. The Philosophy of Supervision, a Sym- 

posium. 

These sections contain 19 signed articles by 
outstanding national leaders and one article 
by a member of the staff of the Maryland 
State Department of Education. It is edited 
by James Fleming Hosic. The yearbook should 
do much to place the importance of supervis- 
ion to the front in current plans for improv- 
ing the professional preparation of teachers 
and classroom instruction. It is doubtful if 
any similar phase of educational activity has 
been so universally justified by educational 
science as “supervision,” as numerous experi- 
ments uniformly show positive and favorable 
results in the form of pupil learning. 


PLAYGROUNDS OF THE NATION. A series of 
projects on outdoor recreation and the 
conservation of forest life developed 
through a study of state parks and for- 
ests for elementary schools. By Florence 
C. Fox. Bulletin, 1927, No. 20, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 


LATIN FOR TopAy. Second-Year Course. By 
Mason D. Gray and Thornton Jenkins. 
677 pp. Ginn and Company. $1.80. 

Part I, on the mythological lore of the 

Greeks and Romans, as adapted from Ovid, 

provides a review of the vocabulary, forms 

and syntax of “Latin for Today, First-Year 

Course;” Part II has for its dominant theme 

the Roman citizen’s ideals of his family life 

and his loyalty to them; Part III stresses 

Roman citizenship; Part IV gives the story 

of the Argonauts; Part V, selections from 

Caesar, a treatment by episodes. Each lesson 

has its plan, notes, grammar and drill review. 

Illustrations and maps are abundant. 


THE Story SPELLER. By Chas. S. Kniss, Su- 
perintendent, Juniata, Pa. 15 cents net 
plus postage. 

These lessons have been written from the 

Ayers and the Jones lists of words, the aim 

being to use four new words in each story 
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in a form of spelling that carries over. Im- 

portant by-products are: 

1. Neatness in penmanship. 2. Punctuation 
that will function. 3. Margining. 4. Indent- 
ing. 5. Paragraphing. 6. Capitalizing. 7. 
To increase the working vocabulary. 8. To 
give a command of new words. 9. To empha- 
size the value of technical grammar. 10. To 
teach morals, health, etc., without preaching. 
11. To catch the interest of the child. 12. To 
arouse his imagination. 

LIVING LATIN. For the Junior H. S. Book 
One. By Claire C. Thursby and Gretchen 
Denke Kyne. 482 pp. Illus. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

This text aims to teach Latin in its relation 
to English, with connected reading as an in- 
tegral part of the daily work. Each lesson 
begins with a story which emphasizes some 
grammatical principle or form. The subject 
matter deals with the Roman family and its 
friends, often introducing myths, and stress- 
ing love of country and of home, as well as of 
courage. Stories, dialogs and plays are 
interspersed. The Appendix gives asummary 
of rules, syntax, study helps, Latin club pro- 
grams, games and reference books. 


THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION AND ITS 
Work. Bvy Julian E. Butterworth, Cor- 
nell University. 149 pp. The Macmillan 
Company. 

From a study of the activities, the objec- 
tives and the organization of about 800 Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations in nine states, the 
author sets forth the various problems in- 
volved. He discusses what such Associations 
should do, their programs and other activities, 
membership and organization, the measuring 
of achievements and stimulation to further 
development. 


CHILD’s BoOK OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. By 
Mary Stoyell Stimpson, Little, Brown & 
Company, Boston, 251 pp. 90c. 

In this day when fiction must share the 
spotlight with biography it is to be expected 
that somebody would present a collection of 
biographies for children. This book is intend- 
ed for intermediate grade children. Interest- 
ing incidents in the lives of thirty distin- 
guished Americans are presented, beginning 
with George Washington and ending with 
Thomas Alva Edison. Four women are in- 
cluded, Dorothea Lynde Dix, Louisa May 
Alcott, Clara Barton and Jane Addams.—C. 
O. Williams. 


First Book IN ITALIAN. By Leonard Covello 
and Annita E. Giacobbe of DeWitt Clin- 
ton High School, New York City. 531 
pp. Macmillan Company. 

This book is not a complete Italian gram- 
mar. It gives but the simpler elementary 
facts, omitting most of the exceptions and 
the difficult constructions. The lessons are 
arranged as follows: Lettura, Esercizio Or- 
ale, Vocabolario, Note Grammaticali, Eser- 
cizio Scritto and Pronunzia. Abundant illus- 
trations, many of them full page. 
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CHARACTER EDUCATION IN THE JUNIOR HIGH 
ScHOOL. By Elvin H. Fishback, Princi- 
pal of the Junior High-School, Anderson, 
Indiana. D. C. Heath and Company. 186 
pages. 

“Character is social, positive and active.” 
These words from Dr. P. W. L. Cox, in the 
introduction, furnish a fitting theme for the 
book. The author has prepared in compact 
form a useful manual for faculty meetings or 
for college classes in secondary education. He 
presents the view that social changes demand 
new objectives for character education and a 
re-evaluation of curriculum materials. “In 
order to make a habit safe and enable its 
carry over, there must be a realization of the 
necessity of it.” Character is built as habits 
are formed. Habits are formed through stu- 
dent activities and school discipline. The per- 
sonality of the teacher and direct character 
education contribute to the building process. 
The final chapter contains a fifty-page course 
of study with accompanying reference ma- 
terial. A list of pertinent questions and an 
excellent, selected bibliography are found at 
the close of each chapter.—C. O. Williams. 


HEREDITY AND CHILD CULTURE. Henry Dwight 
Chapin, M.D. 271 pp. E. P. Dutton and 
Company, New York City. $2.50. 

This contribution to the prevailing nature- 
nurture controversy provides the interpreta- 
tion of ‘the medical biologist who developed 
and supervised the Speedwell Agencies for the 
care of dependent children. The book presents 
the efforts of society to provide for under- 
privileged children. The scientific studies of 
educators are reported as viewed by one in- 
terested in health and mental hygiene. The 
importance of nutrition, the function of the 
family, the needs of the adopted child provide 
a needed background for those who still con- 
ceive the function of the school to be only 
the purveying of information.—L. R. DeLong. 


THE NEW SCHOOLS OF Russia. By Lucy L. 
W. Wilson, Principal South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls. 230 pp. Van- 
guard Press, New York City. 

Jerome Davis, Yale University, is editing a 
series of books on Soviet Russia, designed to 
meet the need for reliable, accurate informa- 
tion on present major aspects of the country. 
Russia has so completely revolutionized its old 
educational sustem that no educated person 
can afford to neglect this opportunity that Dr. 
Wilson, presents for enlightenment concerning 
her schools. She discusses pre-Revolutionary 
education, the settlement idea, rural educa- 
tion, labor schools, technical and higher edu- 
cation, education of defectives and of the gift- 
ed, pre-school education, extra-mural educa- 
tion, adult education, education in and for 
the Red Army, teacher training, teacher 
unions and other high lights in the system. 
She has thus given us much valuable infor- 
mation gleaned from her sojourns in this 
faraway field. 
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A HANDBOOK OF STUNTS. By Martin Rodgers, 
Training School for Teachers, Jamaica, 
N. Y. 515 pp. Illustrated. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

From experiments in the New York City 
schools the author has compiled this book to 
supplement programs of physical education. 
It gives wide range and opportunity for indi- 
vidual skill and experimentation. For schools 
with small play space there are stunts and 
self-testing activities on the rotating-squad 
plan. Many stunts can be “carried over” for 
street play, camping, picnics and parties. The 
book includes ali types of physical education 
activities—athletics, games, races, contests, 
mat and tumbling stunts, apparatus work, 
even pyramid building,—ail given with such 
simple directions that inexperienced teachers 
may learn them and teach them. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 
American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City: 
THE HUMAN Bopy AND ITs CARE. By S. 
Weir Newmayer and Edwin C. Broome. 
THE Way TO KEEP WELL. By S. Weir New- 
mayer and Edwin C. Broome. 
JuNIoR HicgH ScHOOL ENGLISH. Book One. 
By Claudia E. Crumpton. 
NEW INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE. By Bertha 
M. Clark. 
HIGHER BOOK OF SONGS. 
man. 
D. Appleton and Company, 35 W. 32nd Street, 
New York City: 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE BY GRADES. Book 
Two. By Ellis C. Persing and Elizabeth 
K. Peeples. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 681 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: 


By Robert Fores- 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SPECIES. By Charles 
Darwin. Introduction by Sir Arthur 
Keith. 

Sir JOHN MANDEVILLE’S TRAVELS.  Intro- 


duction by Jules Bramont. 

THE COURTIER. By Count Baldassare Cas- 
tiglione. Translated by Sir Thomas Hoby. 
Introduction by Dr. W. H. D. Rouse. 

A DICTIONARY OF QUOTAT'YONS AND PRO- 
VERBS. Volumes One and Two. By J. K. 
Moorehead and Charles Lee. 

MADAME BOvAryY. By Gustave Flaubert. 
Translated by E. Marx Aveling. Intro- 
duction by Prof. G. Saintsbury. 

UNDER Fire. By Henri Barbusse. 

THE SEA AND THE JUNGLE. By H. M. Tom- 
linson. 


Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 
ALGEBRA REVIEW EXERCISES. By Josiah 
Bartlett, George W. Creelman, Ernest 
E. Rich, Cecil A. Ewing and George R. 
Wilson. $1.00. 


ADVENTURES DE LA FAMILLE GAUTIER. By 
Josette Eugenie Spink and Violet Millis. 
$1.20. 
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LABORATORY ENGLISH. By Jeanette Lee 
and Gertrude Brewster. $.96. 

WORKBOOK FOR GRADE V. To accompany 
the Buckingham - Osburn Searchlight 
Arithmetics. Book Three, Part I. By B. 
R. Buckingham and W. J. Osburn. $.36. 

AMERICAN HISTORY WORKBOOK. Part One. 
Seventh Year. By Mildred C. Bishop and 
Edward K. Robinson. $.56. 

ENGLISH STEP BY STEP. Sixth Year. By 
Ellen A. G. Phillips. $1.28. 

HEALTH ESSENTIALS. By J. Mace Andress, 
A. K. Aldinger and I. H. Goldberger. 
$1.72. 

HOME LIFE IN FAR-AWAY LANDS. The 
Earth and Its People, Book One. By 
Wallace W. Atwood and Helen Goss 
Thomas. $.96. 


Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth Avenue, New 

York City: 

PRINCIPLES AND EXERCISES IN ACCOUNTING. 
By Nathaniel Filfus. $1.60. 

GREAT MOMENTS FROM GREAT STORIES. 
Edited by Thomas L. Doyle. $1.00. 

Basic ASSIGNMENTS IN CHEMISTRY. By 
Milton B. Brundage and Jacob Leiber- 
man. $.34. 


D. C. Heath and Company, 239 West 39th 
Street, New York City: 

SECOND LATIN LESSONS. By Charles Edgar 
Little and Carrie Ambrose Parsons. 

KEY EXPERIMENTS IN GENERAL SCIENCE. A 
Student’s Laboratory Notebook and Man- 
ual. By Kenneth M. Humphrey. 

GRAMMAR IN ACTION. By J. C. Tressler. 
$1.20. 


19 West 44th 


Henry Holt and Company, 
Street, New York City: 

FUNDAMENTALS IN MODERN CHEMISTRY. By 
Herbert R. Smith and Harry M. Mess. 


Houghton Miffin Company, 2 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass.: 
THE CHILD’s Day. 

$.76. 
THE PIONEER TWINS. 
kins. $.88. 
FRIENDS IN STRANGE GARMENTS. 
Milo Upjohn. $.92. 


Jeannette Publishing Company, Jeannette, Pa.: 


THE BATTLE OF BuSHY RUN. By C. M. 
Bomberger. 


By Woods Hutchinson. 
By Lucy Fitch Per- 


By Anna 


Longmans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City: 
ACTIVE CITIZENSHIP. By James A. Wood- 
burn and Thomas F. Moran. 
ELEMENTS OF Puysics. By A. Wilmer Duff 
and Henry T. Weed. $2.20. 


The Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: 
PLEASANT PATHWAYS. By Wilhelmina Har- 
per and Aymer Jay Hamilton. 
HELPS FOR THE TEACHER. For Use with 
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Pleasant Pathways. By Wilhelmina Har- 
per and Aymer Jay Hamilton. 

THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Done into English 
Prose by Andrew Lang, Walter Leaf and 
Ernest Myers. Abridged and edited by 
Rudolph J. Pelunis. 

CONSTRUCTIVE SPELLING For High Schools. 
By Cornelia R. Trowbridge. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, 


New York City: 
SCHOPENHAUER SELECTIONS. 
Witt H. Parker. 


Edited by De 


Silver, Burdett and Company, 39 Division 


Street, Newark, New Jersey: 

NARRATIONES BIBLICAE. By Abram Lipsky 
and Harry E. Wedeck. 

MENAGERIE INTIME. Par Theophile Gau- 
tier. Edited by Francois de la Fontain- 
erie. 

THE Music Hour. Second Book. By Os- 
bourne McConathy, W. Otto Miessner, 
Edward Bailey Birge and Mabel E. Bray. 

THE PATHWAY TO READING. Seventh and 
Eighth Readers. By Bessie Blackstone 
Coleman, Willis L. Uhl and James Flem- 
ing Hosic. 


Webster Publishing Company, 102 North Third 
Street, St. Louis, Mo.: 
PRACTICAL PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC. Book 
I for Third Grade; Book II for Fourth 
Grade; Book III for Fifth Grade: Book 
IV for Sixth Grade; Book V for Seventh 
Grade and Book VI for Eighth Grade. 
By Wilbur M. Yeingst. 8c each. 100 
copies or more, 7%4c each. 


John C. Winston Company, 1006 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 


THE SILENT THIRD READER AND MANUAL. 
By William D. Lewis and Albert Lindsay 
Rowland. 

SILENT FIRST AND SECOND READER—INDI- 
VIDUAL PRACTICE MATERIAL AND MANU- 
ALS. By William D. Lewis and Albert 
Lindsay Rowland. 

KING ARTHUR AND His KNIGHTS. By Eliza- 
beth Lodor Merchant. 

FoLK TALES FROM THE FarR EAST. By 
Charles H. Meeker. 

Doc OF FLANDERS. By Louise de la Ramée. 

THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE. By Miss Mulock. 

Rip VAN WINKLE. By Washington Irving. 
With introduction and notes by Blanche 
E. Weekes. 


World Book Company, 
New York: 

THE NEW WorLD. By Isaiah Bowman. 

SCHOOL TRAINING OF GIFTED CHILDREN. By 
Henry Herbert Goddard. 

NEW YORK LATIN ACHIEVEMENT TEST. By 
Harold G. Thompson and Jacob S. Or- 
leans. 

DENNY-NELSON 
For Seventh and 
E. C. Denny and M. J. Nelson. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, 


AMERICAN HIstTory TEST. 
Eighth Grades. By 
Form A 
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or B, 12 pages. Price per package, $1.30, 
net. 


World Federation of Education Associations, 
Augusta, Maine: 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND BIENNIAL CON- 

FERENC’, Held at Toronto, Canada, Au- 
gust 7-13, 1927. 





PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


OFFICIAL REPoRT. Department of Superinten- 
dence, Boston, Massachusetts. February 
26 to March 1, 1928. National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


DIRECTORY AND HANDBOOK OF INFORMATION, 
1927-28. Freeport Public Schools, Free- 
port, Pa. 


SELECTING SITES FoR SCHOOL BUILDINGS. By 
Fred Engelhardt, Newton H. Hegel and 
George F. Womrath. University of Min- 
nesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOURTEEN AND FIFTEEN YEAR OLD CHILDREN 
IN INDUSTRY. Special Bulletin, No. 21. 
Department of Labor and Industry, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 


THE STATE FORESTS OF PENNSYLVANIA. By 
Joseph S. Illick. Bulletin 37 (Revised). 
Pennsylvania Department of Forests and 
Waters, Harrisburg, Pa. 


A TEN YEAR BUILDING PROGRAM FoR STATE 
INSTITUTIONS. By Clement W. Hunt. 
Bulletin No. 31. March 1, 1927. Depart- 
ment of Welfare, Harrisburg, Pa. 


COLLEGE TRAINING IN PRINTING. Department 
of Printing, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HOLIDAY COURSES IN EUROPE, 1928. Compiled 
by The League of Nations Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation. World Peace 
Foundation, 40 Mount Vernon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION. Physical Education Series No. 9. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education. 

Forestry Facts. U. 8. Department of Agri- 
culture. Forest Service. 


WORTHY MAGAZINE ARTICLES 

The ten oustanding magazine articles se- 
lected by the Franklin Square Council of Li- 
brarians, 49 East 33rd Street, New York City, 
from the May issues of magazines published 
in America are as follows: 

“The Doctor’s Kit of Tools.” Michael W. 
Davis in Survey Graphic. 

“Can a Rich Man Be Convicted?” Train 
versus Sinclair in Forwm. 

“Latin America Falls in Line.” Genaro 
Arbaiza in American Mercury. 





“The Taming of Texas.” Tom Finty, Jr. in 
Review of Reviews. 

“Shall Our Farmers Become Peasants?” 
William E. Dodd in Century Magazine. 

“Does Business Want Scholars?” Walter 
S. Gifford in Harper’s Magazine. 

“The Imperialism of the Dollar.” Gov. 
Ritchie in Atlantic Monthly. 

“Charles E. Hughes.” Everett Colby in 
Scribner’s Magazine. 

“Speed and Business.” S. L. Rothafei 
(Roxy) in Magazine of Business. 

“Going Canoeing?” Collin Snyder in Field 
and Stream. 





ANNUAL STATE VOCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


(From page 640) 


As many as possible should make a special 
effort to attend in view of the fact that Penn- 
sylvania is preparing to entertain the Ameri- 
ean Vocational Association in Philadelphia 
next December. Some plans will be developed 
for this at the Eagles Mere Conference. 


Traveling Expenses Reimbursed 

Reimbursements will be made to local school 
districts from federal teacher training funds 
for attendance at the Annual Vocational Con- 
ference on the following basis: 

1. One representative from each type of 
vocational educational service in the school dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania—Agriculture, Continua- 
tion Schools, Home Economics and Trade and 
Industrial Education. 

2. In order to be eligible for reimbursement, 
the salaries of these representatives must have 
been eligible for reimbursement from voca- 
tional funds during the year 1927-1928 in 
either day, evening or part-time vocational 
schools or classes. 

8. If a school district desires to make Fed- 
eral aid available upon the traveling expenses 
of its representatives mentioned above, then 
it should authorize the expenses involved in 
the trip on the part of its official representa- 
tives. This should be done through the proper 
fiscal officers of the Board of Education. The 
State Department of Public Instruction will 
then reimburse the local school districts for 
such traveling expenses on the following basis: 
Reimbursement will be to the extent of one- 
half of the traveling expenses incurred. The 
items in such an expense account shall be lim- 
ited to street car or bus fare, train fare and 
Pullman fare (Pullman receipts must be sub- 
mitted with expense vouchers) from the school 
district to Eagles Mere and return. Meals and 
lodging expense will not be reimbursable. 

In order to secure reimbursement, each rep- 
resentative must make out an expense account 
immediately following the conference and give 
the same to the Secretary or proper fiscal of- 
ficer of the local school board for his signa- 
ture and approval. These accounts will then 
be mailed to the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion where they will be audited and approved 
for subsidy, if found correct. 
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JOHN DEWEY in welcoming William Fletch- 
er Russell to the deanship of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, stated that the 
new dean brought to the office the spirit of 
humanity, of quick and responsive sympa- 
thies, combined with full integrity of purpose 
and a widely cultivated scientific outlook. 


JOSEPH F. NOONAN, President, represented 
our association at the installation of William 
Fletcher Russell as dean of Teachers College, 
April 10, 1928, to succeed his father, s.mes 
Earl Russell who had served as dear ‘or 30 
years. 


W. CARSON RYAN, JR. of Swarthmore Col- 
lege returned late in April from a survey of 
educational conditions in the Virgin Islands. 


J. O. ENGLEMAN, formerly field secretary 
of the N. E. A., will succeed David Allen 
Anderson on July 1, as president of State 
Teachers College at Kent, Ohio. The latter, 
formerly of Pennsylvania State College, be- 
comes president of Northern State Teachers 
College and Industrial School, Aberdeen, S. 
Dakota. 


JOHN KELLEY NoRTON, director of research 
N. E. A., in the May number of the Journal 
of the N. E. A., summarized a constructive 
program for arresting any downward move- 
ment in teachers’ incomes as follows: first, a 
dynamic self-respect for the economic impor- 
tance of the teacher’s calling, and a determi- 
nation to accept no substitutes for a salary 
appropriate to such a calling; second, the 
substitution of an intelligent, for the present 
laissez-faire policy of teacher preparation, so 
that the number of teachers graduated each 
year will balance with the number of new 
positions which a trained teacher will accept; 
and third, persistent campaigns for better 
salaries through strongly organized profes- 
sional teachers’ associations—local, state and 
national. 


SAMUEL FAUSOLD, superintendent Am- 
bridge, is rejoicing over the 3% to 1 vote in 
favor of a $200,000 bond issue for a new 
building and a unanimous vote on the same 
day, April 24, in favor of a $60,000 bond issue 
to erect a building jointly by Harmony Town- 
ship and Ambridge. 


THOMAS E. FINEGAN, educational director 
Eastman Kodak Company, formerly State su- 
perintendent of public instruction (1919-23), 
is the president and general manager of a 
new $1,000,000 company, the Eastman Teach- 
ing Films, Inc., a subsidiary of the Eastman 
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Kodak Company, the purpose of which is to 
develop a program of motion pictures to be 
used for instruction in schools, colleges, uni- 
versities, technical institutions and medical 
schools. An elaborate experiment wit tests 
formulated by Ben D. Wood of Columbia Uni- 
versity and Frank N. Freeman of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago given to 6,000 school chil- 
dren warranted this new film program. Forty 
16mm. films are already completed and others 
are under way. 


CHAUNCEY C. LIVELY, principal of the Char- 
leroi senior high school for the last ten years, 
has been elected head of the department of 
education in Waynesburg College. 

Dr. Lively was graduated from Waynes- 
burg College in 1909 with the degree of Bach- 
elor of Science, receiving magna cum laude 
honors. He later pursued graduate work in 
science and psychology at the University of 
Pittsburgh, University of Chicago and Central 
University, receiving the degree of Master of 
Arts in 1917 and that of Doctor of Philosophy 
in 1923. 

In November 1923, he was made a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Arts, London, Eng- 
land, and in 1927 was elected to membership 
in the British Institute of Philosophical Stud- 
ies also of London. 


CLARENCE E. Furst, Collingswood, N. J., 
will succeed M. Alton Richards as supervising 
principal of Wilson borough, Easton, July 1. 
Mr. Richards is relinquishing his position af- 
ter 16 years of service on account of his 
health but hopes, after a period of rest, to 
resume some form of educational work. 


Mrs. LAURA WHEELER WARING, Director of 
Art at the Cheyney Training School for Teach- 
ers; has been selected as the winner of the 
1928 Harmon Art Award. The honor comes 
to Mrs. Waring because of her exceptional 
talent and contributions, and represents the 
most outstanding art award for negroes in 
America. 

Allen Freelon, Director of Art in the Phila- 
delphia colored schools, received honorable 
mention. 


I. H. BARTHOLOMEW, director of music, 
Cheltenham high school, Elkins Park, and or- 
ganist, Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, Beth- 
lehem, was signally honored by a testimonial 
dinner May 3 when his choir presented him 
a purse of silver in appreciation of his 25 
years of faithful and effective service. The 
following Sunday, the congregation presented 
him a purse of gold, 
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JOHN CHRISTOPHER, director Board of Ex- 
aminers, Philadelphia, contributes the follow- 
ing interesting minute which appeared in the 
proceedings cf the Provincial Council of Penn- 
sylvania, August 1, 1693: 

“Thomas Meaking, keeper of the Free 
School in the town of Philadelphia, being 
called before the Lieutenant Governor and 
Council, and told that he must not keep school 
without a license, answered that he was 
willing to comply, and to take a license. He 
was therefore ordered to procure a certificate 
of his ability, learning and diligence from the 
inhabitants of note in this town by the six- 
teenth instant, in order to the obtaining a 
license, which he promised to do.” 


Mrs. SARAH E. YOUNG, teacher in the Gass 
school, Hamilton, was the guest of the Nor- 
thumberland county Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion May 7 at the close of her eleven years 
of service in that school. Mrs. Young has 
an unbroken record of 53 consecutive years 
as a teacher. Northumberland county chal- 
lenges the state to duplicate Mrs. Young’s 
record. 


WILLIAM F. RASCHE, formerly on the fac- 
ulty of the Milwaukee Vocational School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, has recently been appoint- 
ed professor of vocational education in the 
University of Pittsburgh. Mr. Rasche assum- 
ed his duties on February 1. He will direct 
the courses in trade analysis, organization of 
industrial material and other vocational edu- 
cation activities. 


FRANK M. MCKIBBEN, who has had gradu- 
ate work in Boston University School of The- 
ology and Northwestern University, began 
his duties as head of the department of re- 
ligious education in the school of education, 
University of Pittsburgh, February 1. His 
primary interest is to give professional lead- 
ership in the field of interdenominational 
week day religious education. 


MARGARET GRAHAM, West Elizabeth, reports 
a climax of a sightseeing trip of her pupils 
to the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, when 
they saw the Italian ambassador and his 
party who were in Pittsburgh attending the 
celebration of the founding of Rome. Other 
teachers with pupils on the trip were Mrs. 
Spencer, Miss Parsons, Miss Jones and Miss 
Lewis. 


JOHN ROBERT GREGG, author of the short- 
hand system bearing his name, sailed for 
Europe, Saturday, April 28, on the Olympic, 
to be in England for the Fortieth Anniversary 
celebration of the first publication of the 
system. The National Gregg Association of 
Great Britain is planning a big convention 
and demonstration at Liverpool where a fit- 
ting tribute will be paid to the author. Mr. 
Gregg will visit some of his 33 schools 
throughout the British Isles and is scheduled 
to speak before several commercial education 
associations. 
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FreD Morcan Kirpey of Wilkes-Barre has 
announced his gift of a building to house the 
Department of Civil Rights, at Lafayette Col- 
lege. It is expected the building will be con- 
structed at a cost of approximately $200,000. 
Mr. Kirby founded and endowed the Depart- 
ment of Civil Rights at Lafayette several 
years ago. 


ANNA TAYLOR, vice-president department 
of art, Reading, will substitute for Charlotte 
S. Schmerker as State delegate to the Minne- 
apolis convention of the N. E. A. Miss 
Schmerker plans to sail June 30 to attend the 
International Art Congress in Prague. U. G. 
Palmer, vice-president department of super- 
vising principals, will similarly serve for 
Carmon Ross, Doylestown. The Executive 
Council has ruled that in case the president of 
a department cannot serve as delegate to the 
summer convention of the N. E. A. the place 
shall go automatically to the vice-president 
of such department. 


Tuomas S. BAKER, President of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, returned 
late in April from a six weeks’ visit with fuel 
technologists in England, France, Germany 
and Belgium in the interests of the second 
international conference on bituminous coal to 
be held at Tech in November. 


M. S. BENTZ, superintendent of Cambria 
county public schools, Ebensburg, was recent- 
ly elected chairman of the P. S. E. A. com- 
mittee on resolutions by the other ten mem- 
bers using a preferential ballot by mail. Dr. 
Bentz is Pennsylvania’s member of the N. E. 
A. resolutions committee and ex officio State 
delegate to the Minneapolis Convention, July 
1-6. 


WILLIAM M. ULLERY, Penn State ’22, coach 
and instructor, Beckley College, Harrisburg, 
has been elected a member of the faculty of 
Susquehanna University. Selinsgrove. His se- 
lection marks the introduction of the faculty 
coach at Susquehanna. 


W. O. ALLEN, head of the department of 
philosophy and education, Lafayette College, 
Easton, at the close of the summer session of 
Pennsylvania State College where he will give 
courses in education, will sail for Paris with 
his family to spend a sabbatical leave of one 
semester at the Sorbonne and at the Univer- 
sity of London. His family includes Addison 
J. Allen, teacher of English, Easton high 
school. 


R. F. LONGACRE, supervising principal, 
Richland borough, has been elected assistant 
superintendent of Lebanon county for a two- 
year term. 


HELEN F. LAMB, bearing letters from the 
Italian ambassador at Washington and the 
Brooklyn chamber of commerce, sailed Apri! 
21, to present Benito Mussolini a special de 
luxe edition of the newly formed adaptation 
of Gregg Shorthand to the Italian language. 
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AGNES WINN appears as editor in Vol, 1, 
‘No. 1 of the News Bulletin of the N. E. A. 
Department of classroom teachers. She is di- 
rector of the division of classroom service in 
the Washington office. This first number deals 
with professional standards, sabbatical leave 
rewards, equal salary for eyual service and 
training, professional spirit, vacation study 
and the N. E. A. Education Bill. 


H. B. WILson, national director, American 
Junior Red Cross, Washington, D. C., invites 
Junior Red Cross groups to send delegates to 
the annual Red Cross convention to be held 
in Washington, D. C. next October. Local 
groups bear the expenses of their delegates. 
A delegate should be truly representative of 
the spirit and ideals of the school he repre- 
sents—one who has participated actively in 
its various kinds of work. 


JOSEPH MILLER, G. A. R. High School, 
Wilkes-Barre, presents an interesting article 
in the April number of The Vocational Guid- 
ance Magazine, Cambridge, Mass., entitled, 
“A Study of Twelfth-Grade Students Who In- 
tend to Go to College.” 


JOSEPHINE GRAINGER, supervisior of ele- 
mentary education, Allentown, has an article 
in the March number of Labor and Industry, 
Harrisburg, entitled, “Safety Education,” 
which is an address delivered at the Safety 
Conference, Allentown, December 6, 1927. 


EVELYN SMITH, librarian, Latimer Junior 
High School, Pittsburgh, has an article in 
the April Chicago Schools Journal on “The 
Junior High School Library, Its Special Prob- 
lems and Needs.” 


F. E. DOWNES, President of our Associa- 
tion in 1919, now superintendent of instruc- 
tion, Beckley College, Harrisburg, sustained a 
fracture of three ribs when his Buick coupé 
overturned on a sharp curve near Du Bois. 


FLORENCE M. TEAGARDEN, chairman P. S. 
E. A. commission on professional ethics, and 
Thyrsa M. Ames, dean of women, both of the 
University of Pittsburgh, addressed the In- 
tercollegiate Conference of Woman’s Self- 
Government Associations at the spring meet- 
ing of a two-day session in Pittsburgh, May 3. 


E. D. GRIZZELL, chairman Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, 109 Bennett Hall, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, recent- 
ly distributed a list of accredited secondary 
schools as of May 1, 1928. Write him for a 
copy. The list should be greatly extended. 


CHAUNCEY M. Depew, A.B. Yale, 1856; 
LL.D. 1887, railroad executive, statesman, hu- 
morist, orator, willed $1,000,000 without re- 
strictions to his alma mater. 


H. V. HERLINGER, superintendent, Indiana, 
Pa., has been elected superintendent at Mid- 
land. 





IN the semi-finals of the state basket ball 
tournament at Pennsylvania State College, 
Hazleton defeated Jersey Shore and Lewis- 
town defeated Duquesne. In the final game, 
Hazleton defeated Lewistown and won the 
state championship. Coach McGehan’s teams 
have brought two pennants to Hazleton and 
tied for one the last three years. 


HAZLETON’S high school symphony orches- 
tra recently broadcast over WJZ, New York. 
Last year they broadcast over station WPG, 
Atlantic City, with the same leader, D. J. 
Lewis, supervisor of music. 


BILL SNOOKINCAMP, representing the Inter- 
national Products Company, a firm dealing 
in commodities which are generally bought 
by women, called at the office the other day. 
He had heard of the Teachers’ Group of 
magazines and called to look them over. Be- 
ing interested in educational journalism as a 
hobby, he volunteered some suggestions and 
criticisms on our state journals. He has 
indicated that he would be glad to repeat 
occasionally, provided this criticism did not 
result disastrously. He made the following 
comment on the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL: 

Sixteen pages to the editorial section. Ads 
are attractive with uniform border design. 
Articles more appropriate than usually found 
in teachers’ journals and this journal also 
uses a comparatively large number of pictures 
and interesting pictures. One of the outstand- 
ing Association magazines. Guess I’ll put my 
ad in among all the others this magazine has. 
Eight point type is effectively used because 
it is well leaded between the lines. 


ALONG with other college men throughout 
the country Pennsylvania State College stu- 
dents in recent years have felt that the so- 
called brand of “collegiate movies” presented 
for public consumption has not been true to 
life. So they expressed pleasure recently in 
the knowledge that the American Association 
of College News Bureaus in its recent annual 
convention had offered its assistance to the 
motion picture producers in more accurate 
presentations of college life in the films. 

Ir has been made known also that a group 
of leading motion picture people, headed by 
Douglas Fairbanks, are engaging in research 
work in which one of the objectives is the 
straightening out of the collegiate situation. 
This is also welcome news at Penn State. 

The “rah rah Siwash” conception of college 
life has passed completely out of the picture 
on modern college campuses, and is even more 
ancient than the Floradora Sextet in the eyes 
of the modern college youth, according to a 
general consensus of opinion. Movies of 


campus co-ed cut-ups and impossible presen- 
tations give the non-college public the wrong 
impression of present-day college life, the col- 
lege boys declare. 

From their seats on the side lines the colle- 
gians from Maine to California are now “root- 
ing” for Doug’s research committee. 
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Many stenographere are secretaries and many 
of the present-day secretary. 

New York 


Chicago Boston 





Three Scientifically Constructed Texts for Advanced 
Stenographic Training 


RATIONAL DICTATION 


By Dr. Edward J. McNamara and Mark I. Markett 
480 pages; cloth; $1.40 


Written by two of the best known shorthand teachers in America. 505 
articles, rich in business procedure and cultural content. 
in syllabic intensity. Not a substitute for, but a companion to, Gregg Speed Studies. 


RATIONAL TYPEWRITING PROJECTS 
By Rupert P. SoRelle 
208 pages; cloth; $1.20 
Few stenographers can look back to a year’s training “fon the job’’ 


0 Rational Typewriting projects on business letter writing, 
manuscripts, tabulations, invotces, and legal papers. 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES 


By Rupert P. SoRelle and John Robert Gregg 
416 pages; cloth; $1.40 

secretaries are stenographers. Every 

to be well trained, should be taught the duties and the responsibilities of the secretary. You will find 

in the 1928 edition of Secretarial Studies a complete and teachable 


Order samples from our nearest office 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


business letters and 56 
Arranged according to a gradual progression 


that added to their experience as 


stenographer, 
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CONSTRUCTION of a $100,000 new dormitory 
for girls at the Pennsylvania State College, 
made possible through gifts of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Grange, will be started this sum- 
mer. The dormitory will house 100 girls, and 
eventually will permit that many more girls 
to enroll as students. 


THREE YEARS’ work on the new University 
of Chicago Chapel culminated recently when 
a huge capstone was lifted into place on the 
top of the Chapel tower, 210 feet: above Wood- 
lawn Avenue and the Midway. Ground was 
broken in the spring of 1925 for the Gothic 
structure, for which John D. Rockefeller, 
founder of the University, gave $1,700,000 in 
1910. 

Dedication will take place when the interior 
work is finished in October. It is expected 
that Mr. Rockefeller will come from the East 
for the ceremony. 


PULITZER PRIZES just awarded by Columbia 
University total $15,900 this year. Among 
them were: 

Prize of $1,000 to Thornton Wilder, author 
of “The Bridge of San Luis Rey,” the best 
book of the year presenting the whole atmos- 
phere of American life. 

Prize of $1,000 to Eugene O’Neill for 
“Strange Interlude,” the play that best rep- 
resents the power of the stage in raising the 
standard of good morals, good taste and good 
manners. 

Prize of $2,000 to Vernon Louis Parrington 


for his “Main Currents in American History” 
as the best book of the year on the history of 
the United States. 


YORK, the city, will’ hold its institute next 
year separate from York, the county. Super- 
intendent R. O. Stoops is planning for a five- 
day session the first week of September. 


THE devotion of Christopher Dock, school- 
master of Skippack for half a century who 
prayed each day for each individual pupil, is 
paralleled by our heroes and heroines in our 
schools today; a girl teacher in Fayette coun- 
ty walks four miles a day to and from her 
school; Bucks county has a young woman 
teacher who for three years has walked seven 
miles every day without missing a session to 
teach 15 pupils, not one of whose parents 
is American born.—Girard’s Talk of the Day, 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


STANFORD and Harvard are the only uni- 
versities which confine their training for busi- 
ness to college graduates. 


ON Memorial Day Richboro High School 
will dedicate two machine gun memorials 
which have been erected upon the school lawn. 
One machine gun will be dedicated to Col. 
Charles Lindbergh and the other to the veter- 
ans in Northampton Township who have serv- 
ed in the various wars of our country. The 
machine guns have been secured by Supervis- 
ing Principal C. H. Boehm from the War 
Department through the recommendation of 
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BY J. PAUL GOODE, Ph.D. 


For school or college—or home or library—no 


representation of the world could be so useful as 
the standard 16-inch globes by Dr. Goode. 

The scale—500 miles to the inch—makes for 
rapid computation of distances and ease in re 


membering them. Emphasis on essentials makes 
for ready consultation. 

The globes—political or physical—may be had, 
each, in three different mountings; metal base, total 
height 27 inches, $25; metal base with walnut 
horizon, $40; in suspended form, with brass 
meridian, adjustable, $35. F. O. B. Chicago and 
New York. 

Write for free booklet, new, interesting, illus- 
trated in color. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Publishers of the Goode School Maps 
(Dept, F-97) 

NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 

270 Madison Avenue 


CHICAGO 























Congressman Watson. Elaborate exercises 
have been prepared. Over a dozen organi- 
zations of the township will place wreaths 
upon these memorials at the unveiling cere- 
monies. 


The Junior High Clearing House, Vol. III, 
No. 1, appeared in April. The editor, S. O. 
Rorem, Lebanon, promises eight issues this 
year devoted to furthering the interests of the 
junior high schools of the nation. The April 
number features Guidance, Pupil Self-Direc- 
tion; Teacher-Training in Service; Lebanon 
Junior High Schools; New York University 
Junior High Conference. The next issue (May 
20): Summer Junior High Courses; English 
and Guidance Text-Books; Junior High 
Schools of America; Sioux City (la.); Junior 
High Schools and about 20 other articles on 
varied topics. One year’s membership, which 
includes subscription for eight numbers, is 
$2.00. The editor invites to membership ev- 
eryone who cares what happens to children 
of junior high school age. 


“MAKING THE Most OF MARRIAGE” is the 


June, 1928 


title of the course being given for the second 
time by the Y. M. C. A. at Omaha. The same 
course is also being offered for young women 
by the Y. W. C. A. The two classes of men 
and women will meet jointly for two or three 
lectures during the course. 


THE J. Horace Landis Consolidated School, 
serving the districts of Lower Frederick Town- 
ship, Schwenksville Borough and Perkiomen 
Township, Montgomery County, was dedicated 
May 8th. This building has a student capacity 
of 450; auditorium-gymnasium capacity of 450; 
12 single units; 1, 1% units; 1, 2-room unit; 
also library, principal’s office, health room, 
toilets and shower rooms. This building was 
built at a cost of—general contract $57,461.43; 
heating $15,563; plumbing $4,960; electrical 
$3,729.27; hardware $1,345.60; ground $3,000. 
This site consists of 11% acres, one and one- 
half of which is in young forest. This over- 
looks the beautiful home of former Governor 
Pennypacker. Sewage disposal system $4,- 
286.90; equipment (approximately) $7,500; 
architect $4,902.82—a total of $102,749.02. 
The Civic Club of Schwenksville donated $500 
to buy a complete equipment for the clothing 
laboratory of the home economics department. 
The school was organized as a community 
school, giving special work in music, art, health 
and vocational training. 


A DEVELOPMENT worthy of note is the type 
of school building which is being erected in 
Lancaster County for the rural school chil- 
dren of junior high school age. In these build- 
ings, the large room set aside for instruction 
in home economics adds a distinctly home at- 
mosphere to the entire school building. In this 
room are units of equipment for giving in- 
struction in foods, in meal preparation and 
serving, in clothing work, in house care, and 
in home care of the sick. 


THE school lawn of Richboro High School, 
already the most attractive school lawn in 
Bucks County, is to be converted into a con- 
servatory of wild flowers. Every class in the 
school has planned to add to the large variety 
of flowers, shrubs and trees now growing up- 
on the school property. When the plans of 
the student council are completed every child 
will have planted at least one flower or shrub. 

During the past two years the school lawn 
has undergone a complete change of land- 
scape gardening. Every year the classes 
have responded 100% in making the school 
lawn and playground more attractive. Over 
a thousand plants were started. A number 
of evergreens have been received from the 
state department of forestry. C. H. Boehm is 
the supervising principal. 


The Rural School Board Magazine, Vol. 1, 
is dedicated to the betterment and adminis- 
tration of village, township and rural schools. 
It is published by The School Board Publish- 
ing Company, 414-416 Penton Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, price $2.50 a year. The 
editors propose to publish a magazine which 
will be of real service to the rural schools. 
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IN the January issue of this journal Dr. 
William McAndrew was in part quoted 
as follows: “I have worked for boards for 
42 years and I’m sick of it.” 
TACT is a faculty only acquired by dealing 
with people on a business basis. A vacation 
or two spent with our firm not only offers 
you an income of from $150 to $500 per 
month, but a practical education which can 
be obtained in no other way. It will teach 
you how to sell yourself to your school 
board. 


Teachers school or college 


with normal 





WANTED: Teachers for Vacation Work this Summer 


training are especially desired: This position 
gives an opportunity to travel, to be asso- 
ciated with congenial people, and the chance 
to make an income from $150 to $500 a 
month. A thorough training is given to all 
those selected, with a guaranteed income to 
start. Please give full information as to 
your age, education, experience, and the time 
you can work this vacation, in your first 
letter. 


Appress R. H. Crucston, 1026 City Centre 
Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 




















Philadelphia Inter-State Dairy Council 





Flint Building, 219 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


If you are looking for a fitting climax to 


SUMMARIZE THE YEAR’S HEALTH INSTRUCTION 


We are prepared to personally assist you in planning a Health Day program, educational exhibits, 
or an evening of health dramatics 


Pittsburgh Dairy Council 
450 Century Building, Pittsburgh, Pa, 























New York—Fiatiron Bldg. 
Pittsburgh—Jenkins Arcade 


The Old (45 year) Reliable Agency [ LA a K & a R E W E R 


For Better Positions in Public and Private Schools and in Colleges (requiring A. M. or better). 
Service of Six Successful Agencies for one permanent membership. 
Chicago—Lyon Healy Bldg. 

Kansas City—N. Y. Life Bldg. 




















THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Manager 


Placement service of the best type for college and 
normal graduates with good records. Elementary and 
high school positions in Middle Atlantic and Southern 
states. College positions throughout the U. S. 


402-403 Title Annex Bidg. Baltimore, Md. 























RIDER TEACHERS AGENCY 
Rider Bidg., Trenton, N. J. 


Commercial Teachers for Public and Private Schools, 
Normal Schools and Colleges. All dealings Confiden- 
tial. Free Registration. Bell Phone, 8159. 


W. R. MURPHY, Mgr. — Distinctive Service 





























NATIONAL High School Orchestra Camp. 
Aims: To provide an incentive to all music- 
ally talented pupils to work for scholarship 
awards. To reward music students of out- 
standing ability by giving them the advan- 
tages of the camp, including participation in 
the orchestra, band and other musical and 
camp acti,ities. To give prospective teachers, 
music supervisors, symphony players and con- 
ductors a splendid start in preparation for 
their life work. To interest many of these 
talented students in the profession of school 
music. For further information write to Jos- 
eph E. Maddy, National High School Orches- 
tra Camp Association. 
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Better, Safer 


Playgrounds! 
VERWEAR Playground Apparatus has 


been the standard for 20 years; used in 
leading schools. 127 different items. 


We also make EverWear Junior Apparatus for 
the Home. Smaller sizes; lower prices; yet the 


same high quality. 27 items in this line. 


Catalog No. 20 tells about the standard Ever- 
Wear Playground Apparatus. Catalog No. 20-A 


tells of the EverWear Junior Playground Ap- 


paratus for the Home. Ask for theone you want. 


THE EVERWEAR MFG. COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 





Minneapolis—Globe Bldg. 
Spokane, Wash.—Chamb. Comm, Bldg. 
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IROQUOIS TEXTBOOKS 
SET NEW STANDARDS! 


SCIENCE 


Our Surroundings 


An Elementary General Science 
By Clement-Collister-Thurston 


Expert authors have written a Gen- 
eral Science in simple, direct language, 
with interest-arousing chapter intro- 
dur tions, and illuminated by vivid il- 
lustrations and diagrams, For the first 
time, the subject-matter of General 
Science has been presented comprehen- 
sively, properly balanced and effectively 
unified. The teaching walue of OUR 
SURROUNDINGS has been developed to 
the maximum by experiments built into 
the text, by ehapter summaries, by 
varied, live projects, by observation 
exercises, by balanced thought and fact 
questions, by groups of cumulative re- 
view questions, by selected references, 
by a remarkable glossary, and by a 
most comprehensive working index. 
Mechanically, it is a superior science 
textbook. 

Published January 15, 1928. Already 

recognized the country over as the 

outstanding text in General Sci- 
ence. 


Living Things 


An Elementary Biology 
By Arthur G. Clement 


Living Things has been generally 
recognized as an outstanding biology. 
This is due to the exceptional classroom 
experience of the author, to the thor- 
ough well-balanced, well-organized 
treatment of wisely-chosen subject 
matter, to a simple, direct, and fascinat- 
ing style, to the many effective illustra- 
tions which support the text, and to the 
effective teaching helps—experiments, 
questions, summaries, projects, an ex- 
ceptional glossary and a complete 
working index. It is outstanding, also, 
in its attractive type and in other me- 
chanical features. 

Adopted for use in New York City, 
Boston, Chicago, and in the states of 
Texas and Tennessee. Approved for 
use in the states of California and In- 
diana. 


Laboratory Guides 


An Exceptionally Effective 


Series 


GENERAL SCIENCE — BIOLOGY — 
CHEMISTRY — PHYSICS 


Essential laboratory guides for the 
student—Complete—Economical 


IROQUOIS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
New York Atlanta Dallas Chicago 
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THE Committee of 100 on Teacher Tenure 
of the N. E. A. found that the average annual 
turnover for the United States is 16 per cent, 
or a tenure average of six to seven years. 


The rural turnover in some states is 68 per 
cent. 


The superintendents’ tenure for the United 
States is approximately three years. 


THE board of education at Corry recently 
voted to increase their offerings in vocational 
and industrial education to include the elev- 
enth year with a view to making graduation 
possible from the vocational course in the 
near future. Ralph S. Dewey is Superinten- 
dent of Schools; Charles F. Hoffmaster is 
director of industrial arts department. 


The Annual joint meeting of the college 
faculties of the Lehigh Valley was held at 
Lafayette College on the afternoon and even- 
ing of Monday, April 30. Two hundred repre- 
sentatives from Lehigh, Muhlenberg, Mora- 
vian and Lafayette were present. 

Professor Miller D. Steever of Lafayette 
College was chairman of the committee on 
arrangements, and Professor Percy Hughes 
of Lehigh University was chairman of the 
conference. 


THE faculty of the Coatesville schools this 
year presented a play, The Patsy, under the 
direction of Earl F. Klippel, the head of de- 
partment of dramatics. The proceeds _ will 
be used to establish an aid fund for helping 
seniors, who are required to stop school on 
account of financial reasons, to finish their 
work. This is the second year for the faculty 
players. Last year they presented The First 
Year, and used the proceeds to purchase mov- 
ing picture equipment for the school. 


COLLEGE Men Called Superior. As the re- 
sult of a recent survey he has made with a 
view to determining the relation between edu- 
cation and income, Dean Everett W. Lord of 
Boston University’s College of Business Ad- 
ministration has announced that, in his esti- 
mation, college men prove beyond a doubt 
their superiority in the matter of earning a 
livelihood. Dean Lord’s figures show that the 
greatest yearly income of an average man 
with only an elementary education is $1,700, 
whereas the average high school graduate 
gets as high as $2,800 a year, and the average 
college man can obtain a maximum of $6,200. 
Dean Lord’s survey also shows that in a case 
of men with little education, their maximum 
earning capacity is at the age of forty-five, 
and that a college man’s income may steadily 
rise to reach a high point at the age of sixty- 
five. Dean Lord also points out that although 
only about one per cent of American men 
have gone to college, yet three men out of 
every five in “Who’s Who” are college gradu- 
ates, and consequently are the figures of im- 
portance and leadership in the nation.—Jour- 
nal of Education. 
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HAZLETON’S $1,000,000 high school building 
will be dedicated June 8. Addresses will be 
made by John H. Bigelow, lawyer, Hazleton, 
and Judge Albert W. Johnson, Lewisburg. 


In Santa Barbara, Cal., individual police 
officers are voluntarily giving life-saving in- 
struction to the various Boy Scout troops. 
Concerning this work, the Santa Barbara 
Press says: “If you make a boy a friend of 
the law you are creating a man who will not 
be against it.” 


AS A tribute to the memory of Dr. John 
Alfred Brashear, a new scholarship, to be 
known as the “John Alfred Brashear Scholar- 
ship,” has been established by the trustees of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology. It is 
valued at $300, the tuition fee for a year, 
and will be available in the coming college 
year to a student in a high or preparatory 
school outside of Allegheny County. 


The National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters has recently financed and pub- 
lished three research studies in safety educa- 
tion. The last of the series Safety Education 
in the Vocational School, the Construction of 
a Curriculum for Accident Prevention by Max 
S. Henig is the result of an exhaustive study 
made over a period of three years in the Essex 
County Vocational School for Boys at West 
Orange, New Jersey. The research results in 
an account of the construction of a curriculum 
for industrial accident prevention methods for 
the effective teaching of safety in the shops 
and classroom, and the results. An analysis 
of the causes of all accidents in the school shop 
is made and instruction for the elimination of 
these accidents suggested. Instruction is also 
based on the general problem of safety and 
accident prevention peculiar to the trade for 
which the student is preparing. The book sells 
for $1.40 postpaid. 


SALESMEN OF KNOWLEDGE 
(From page 614) 


progress. History affords abundant evidence 
that civilization has advanced in direct ratio 
to the efficiency with which the thought of 
the thinkers has been translated into the lan- 
guage of the workers. Democracy of politics 
depends upon democracy of thought. “When 
the interval between intellectual classes and 
the practical classes is too great,” says Buc- 
kle, “the former will possess no influence, the 
latter will reap no benefit.” A dozen fields 
of thought are today congested with knowl- 
edge that the physical and social sciences 
have unearthed, and the whole tone and tem- 
per of American life can be lifted by putting 
this knowledge into general circulation. But 
where are the interpreters with the training 
and the willingness to think their way 
through this knowledge and translate it into 
the language of the street? I raise the re- 
cruiting trumpet for the interpreters. 
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Master\erx 





The Masterleaf Co. will send 


copies of the 


MASTERLEAF CLASS RECORD BOOK 


to any school official or teacher for free 
examination. To be returned after a lib- 
eral time at OUR expense. 


There are 5 sizes and 8 kinds of cover 


MASTERLEAF RECORD BOOK CO. 


2419 N. Fifth St. Harrisburg, Pa. 





Fagged 
Oat or 


Below Par 


When either 
Physical or 
mental over- 
work saps your 
strength, and 
weariness inter- 
feres with your 


Oy everyday prob- 
SFLUID ozs } lems, Horsford’s 
Wier see | [Ae thsieta 
» 669 especially valu- 
SWE ointerions of > able. 
\ OM. Hang 


A teaspoonful 
three times a day 
in a glass of cold 
water gives instant 
relief and gratify- 
ing results. Scien- 
tifically prepared— 
constant in quality 
--non-alcoholic. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


All Druggists 
Ramford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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Secretarial Science. 








New Proposed Buildings for Beckley College 
on Fort Washington, Harrisburg, Pa. — 


The following courses are offered: State Accredited Commercial Teacher Training; Accoun- 
tancy, Public Auditing, Taxes; Business Administration and Industrial Management; Real Estate, 
Conveyancing, Insurance; Advertising, Sales, Sales Managing; Foreign Trade and Transportation; 


Admission requirements, high school graduation 


June, 1928 
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NECROLOGY 


Samuel Black McCormick, 70, chancellor 
emeritus University of Pittsburgh, died of 
pneumonia, April 18, 1928, at his home, Cora- 
opolis Heights, Allegheny County, Pa. The 
transition of this school from a comparatively 
insignificant institution of learning to one of 
the important seats of higher education in the 
United States developed during his regime 
as active chancellor, 1904-21. 


Edgar Fahs Smith, 72, provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, from 1911 to 1920, 
chemist of world fame and one of the coun- 
try’s leading and best known educators, died 
May 3, 1928, of pneumonia at the University 
Hospital, Philadelphia. With his talents as 
a scientist and administrator, it is conceivable 
that he might have accumulated wealth in a 
commercial occupation. He chose the “won- 
derful but unremunerative work” of teaching 
and lived and died relatively poor. 


Oscar T. Corson, formerly director of edu- 
cation in Ohio, died April 14 at the age of 72 
while addressing the Ohio Educational con- 
ference in the chapel of Ohio State Univer- 
sity 


John G. Haley, teacher of mathematics and 
science in the Reynoldsville high school, was 
killed in an automobile accident near Gram- 
pian March 16, 1928. He had served as a 
teacher in the Curwensville schools for sever- 








al years; also as principal of a high school 
in Elk County. 


Samuel Patterson Stambaugh, 76, died sud- 
denly May 6 while writing a letter. For 
nearly a quarter of a century he was princi- 
pal of the Harris Park School, Harrisburg. 
Later he taught mathematics in the Camp 
Curtin Junior High School until his retire- 
ment. 


Dora Donaldson, for thirty-eight years a 
teacher in the schools of Franklin, died April 
29, 1928, from the effects of a fall. 





CALENDAR 


June 28-30—State Vocational Conference, 
Forest Inn Hotel, Eagles Mere. 

July 1-6—National Education Association, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

November 7-9—Educational Congress, Harris- 
burg. 

December 27-28—State Convention of the P. 
S. E. A., Reading. 

February 24-28, 1929—Department of Super- 
intendence, N. E. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 

March 13-16, 1929—-Schoolmen’s Week and 
southeastern convention district of 
the P. S. E. A., University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. 

July 28-August 4, 1929—World Federation of 
Education Associations, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

For County Institutes, see page 618. 








Colleges and Universities of Pennsylvania Accredited by the State 
Council of Education 


Cooperating in financing this advertisement 
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Institution 
Albright College 
Allegheny College 
Beaver College for Women 
Bucknell University 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Cedar Crest College 
College Misericordia 
Dickinson College 
Drexel Institute 
Dropsie College 
Duquesne University 
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Lewisburg 
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Pittsburgh 
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Mont Alto 
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Philadelphia 
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Beatty 
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Pays All Expenses 


O VACATION can compare with the ‘‘house party days” of an 
N Art Crafts Guild Tour, as your great ocean liner steams down 
a the St. Lawrence and ¢ *s the Atlantic 

If you have chosen the “Standard Collegiate Tour” itinerary 
from the 69 tours offered, you disembark at Southampton and motor 
through Winchester to Oxford, seat of the famed University. Here 
you visit the principal colleges. Next day you go by motor through 
the Shakespeare Country—visiting Stratford-on-Avon, where the 
Bard is buried; Ann Hathaway's Cottage at Shottery, where he did 
his courting; and Kenilworth and Warwick Castles. 

Another day finds you motoring to London from Oxford via 
Stoke Poges, where you see the church-yard of Gray's “Elegy 
At Windsor you have luncheon on a riverside balcony overlooking 
the Thames; and spend the afternoon doing Windsor Castle and 
Eton College. 

Then London! Immense, crowded, busy, picturesque! You se¢ 
it all: the famous buildings, cathedrals, churches, palaces, art galler 
ies, Limehouse, the river, the theaters, the shops, the great hotels 
what a program you'll plan! 

From London you go to Dover and take a channel boat to 
Ostend, in Belgium. Then to Brussels, with her tree-lined avenues 
and her Grand Place—‘‘the noblest public square in Europe." 
From Brussels to The Hague, ‘‘Peace Palace’ city and center of 
several interesting excursions in windmill dotted Holland. You 
go to Amsterdam through the bulb district of Haarlem and Leyden; 
visit the Ryks Museum with its famous paintings by Dutch masters 
and take a boat on the Zuider Zee to the picturesque Isles of Mar- 
ken, where you see the real Dutch costumes—wooden shoes and all! 
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Another afternoon you visit Scheveningen, gay continental bathil 
resort 

Then to Cologne, where you see the most magnificent Goth 
cathedral in all Germany: The Dom. 

At Cologne you board steamer for that glad holiday. a trip up the 
Rhine to Mayence. Ruins of Castles, beautiful green vineyards, the 
Lorelei Rock, teeming traffic—certainly the Rhine is “the most 
beautiful river in the world,’’ and the busiest! 

Next day, to Paris—climax city of our tour! You see it from : 
char-a-bane with our lecturer; you see it from a sidewalk cafe table 
at tea time on the boulevards. You devote at least a morning to the 
Louvre; you wander through the Tuileries Gardens and along the 
Champs-Elysees You'll go to Malmaison, too, where Josephine 
lived; and to Versailles, with its great palaces and adorable chateaus 

All of this costs you only $385 for every necessary traveling and 
sight-seeing expense on sea and land—including round trip, Tourist 
Third Cabin ocean passage on famous Canadian Pacific ships, ex 
tensive sight-seeing programs, good hotel accommodations, all tips 
abroad. Write for complete, detailed itinerary. 

. 2 * 

Or choose a longer tour if you prefer, from 69 fascinating Co 
legiate Tours offered .or the 1928 season. Handsome, illustrate 
booklet sent on request. 








Art Crafts Guild COLLEGIATE TOURS via Canadian Pacific 
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